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people would be that these things were incredible, and 
that the scandal was in the telling more than in the 
fact. But the truth is that we learn to keep apart from 
these unfortunates; and that, in too many cases, those 
who have the charge of them become hardened, careless, 
and greedy. Those who know the difficulty of getting 
good employees for pleasant domestic service may faintly 
imagine the greater difficulty of hiring men and women 
to care for paupers and criminals with sympathy and 
wisdom. 
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THERE 1s no conflict between individualism and col- 
lectivism, any more than there is a conflict between the 
individual and the family, or the individual and the 
Church, the university or the State. All social aggre- 
gates and combinations of whatever kind are necessarily 
made up of individuals. The individual must come to 
perfection before the aggregate can be perfect. In- 
dividual moralty is not opposed to social moralty, but 
is a part of it. Social justice is nothing in the world 
but the co-ordination of the mutual rights and duties of 
many individuals. A mere heaping together of indi- 
viduals makes nothing but a crowd. The coming to- 
gether of living souls, alive with common interests, 
makes the organism of which the character is determined 
by the nature of the separate parts. All attempts at the 
readjustment of social forces will fail which do not as- 
sume at their full value both individual rights and social 
duties. A fine illustration of the true method is found 
in that ancient description of the true Church, in which 
each person was a living stone, growing with the growth 
of the spiritual temple of which it was a part. 
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THERE is a platitude about the eternal justice which 
entirely misplaces the emphasis of retribution, so far as 
this life is concerned. With great solemnity and im- 
pressiveness we hear men affirm that every wrong done 
returns upon the wrong-doer in penalty. One favorite 
illustration is drawn from the experience of nations, 
where injustice, done at one time, is offset by national 
suffering and disgrace at another. The lesson is im- 
pressive and, so far as the national life is concerned 
morally, is rightly drawn; but the lesson fails to touch 
the right motive for the individual. In his case the solemn 
truth is that the wrong-doer may get all the pleasure and 
advantage of his evil-doing, or slip out of life when he 
hears the chariot wheels of Nemesis stopping at his door, 
leaving all the pain, sorrow, and disgrace to be borne 
by other and innocent men and women. ‘The point of 
the only effective appeal must be the warning, ‘‘If you 
sin, others will suffer; if you commit robbery, others 
will suffer loss; if you take human life, upon others will 
fall the sorrow; if you break the laws of social well- 
being, shame and disgrace will fall upon the innocent 
and the virtuous; and always it is true that the wrong 
done by one generation will follow upon those who come 
arena: 
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ALL worthy men of science seek to know the truth 
without regard to consequences and without thought of 
making their revelations altogether consistent with each 
other. Being intelligent and high-minded, they know 
that their first search for the truth must bring to light, 
not the whole truth, but some fragment of it. This 
fragment may or may not be rightly interpreted by them. 
It is, nevertheless, a part of the truth, and will be con- 
sistent with all truth when it is all brought to light. The 
consequence is that the most advanced and well-supported 
conclusions of science are at any time, because of fresh 
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discovery, liable to revision. The defenders of an in- 
fallible revelation often show their lack of insight and 
ability to discover the truth by hailing every changed 
scientific statement as a retraction or an instance of 
fallibility. Instead of taking to heart the lesson and 
seeing that it applies to their own traditions, which 
have been hopelessly damaged by the discovery of truth, 
they try to make a contrast, and then to assert that the 
citadel of divine truth has not been carried by the assault 
of the enemy. 
ad 


THE best statistics ‘most carefully collected and ac- 
curately compiled depend finally upon the reports of 
agents who are no more trustworthy than other employees 
who can be hired for similar wages to do any kind of work. 
All statisticians are painfully aware of the insecure foun- 
dations upon which their conclusions rest, and yet one 
of the most common things in the controversies of the 
day is the reckless use of statistics, concerning the dis- 
tribution of wealth and the number of the poor, which 
depend merely upon hearsay. Some one makes a positive 
statement of the kind that some one else wishes to be- 
lieve, and the work is done. This method is the source 
of wide-spread disorders of thought and feeling, and 
impedes the course of progress. 


Youth and Opportunity. 


There were never so many open doors of opportunity 
for young men and maidens to make their way in the 
world as there are in the opening years of this twentieth 
century of what we call Christian civilization. We 
are willing enough to admit that we have but little civ- 
ilization, and that what we have is not Christian; but, 
when the worst indictment against our age has been 
confirmed by events, we are still ready to affirm that 
we are nearer something like civilization than ever 
before. It is the fashion to say—and sometimes to 
cry aloud with vehement reiteration—that, because 
of the wickedness of the strong, the selfishness of the 
rich, and the greed of those who have influence, there 
is no longer any open door of opportunity for the young, 
to be compared with the chances in the good old times, 
before the world grew so rich and so strong. Used as 
the cry very largely is as a party slogan and as an in- 
citement to resistance to masterful forces in society, 
the statement does little harm. 

But from the point of view of the youth, full of hope, 
desire, and ambition, to make much of one’s self and to 
render service to the world, such a statement, made by 
those who have years and experience, comes as a fear- 
ful warning, which makes hope and ambition seem 
fruitless. The worst effect of this falsehood is not, 
however, in the quenching of hope, desire, and ambition 
in the hearts and minds of the young; for worse than 
that is the wicked twist it gives to ambition and the 
temptation it suggests, if there be no open and honorable 
way into success and happiness, to take the crooked 
way. It puts before the young a direct incentive to 
study, not the way of righteousness and peace, but the 
ungodly way of those who worship success, and who, 
in so far as they have power, grasp for themselves all 
available privileges and close the doors for all who 
come after them. 

The truth is quite the reverse of this assertion, and 
we have seen it made manifest scores of times in the 
lives of those who begin with no opportunity but brave 
hearts and generous ambitions. During all the ages 
of the past, in the career of every race and nation, ad- 
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vantages have been won and stored up for the benefit 
of all who should need them, and, in the right way, 
‘seek to use them. Art, literature, invention, laws, 
morals, manners, and endowments, in buildings, . li- 
braries, churches, schools, and institutions in aid of 
industry and effort of every kind have accumulated, 
sometimes through direct intention of donors and bene- 
factors, more often by sheer accretion of benefit, handed 
down from one generation to another. 

Now, to take extreme cases. Let a boy like John 
Burns,’ the workingman just admitted to the cabinet of 
Great Britain, or Booker T. Washington, the fatherless 
outcast in an unfriendly community, or any girl of like 
station and the same narrow outlook upon life, feel that 
mysterious impulse which comes, no one knows whence 
Gif it does not come from God), to rise up, to be some- 
thing better, to do something more than the present 
opportunity offers. Let that boy or girl look ahead, 
and there may be nothing at the end of the prospect 
but a closed door; but, doing the nearest thing well, 
as the boy Booker swept a room, and, going forward, 
the closed passage discloses a door which opens, it may 
be, on one side, but into another way in which progress 
can. be made, but with the same narrow outlook and 
the same short course in sight. Let that faithful one 
go on, doing the work and taking the scant reward, and, 
whether it be for work in the industrial world or for 
an education which leads up to the university, or for 
friendship which makes the world a hospitable home 
for youth to dwell in, the process is the same. Prep- 
aration has been made for a thousand years, and that 
honest boy or girl will find door after door opening, and 
will recognize the unknown givers, some long since 
dead, and with grateful hearts acknowledge that the 
open doors of opportunity are more wide than the deserts 
of those who seek them. 

This is not the experience of the apldiahs of the over- 
- ambitious, of the greedy, of the cruel who snatch from 
their fellows the crusts of privilege. This open way 
which grows brighter and wider as one advances 
has been prepared for the simple-minded, for the 
honest, the truthful, the teachable, and for the 
strength which comes out of honest purposes and worthy 
ambitions. Among the men and women in this country, 
who stand at the head of all worthy affairs are many, 
surprisingly many, who, when they tell the story of 
their lives, retrace their steps with gratitude to some 
humble home, to some beginning as small, for instance, 
as that of Abraham Lincoln. What has been, is. The 
doors of opportunity are not closed, and they who make 
contrary assertions are guilty of doing grievous wrong 
to the youth for whom the world has been prepared 
with gifts of every kind for those who are worthy, during 
hundreds of generations. 


The Scale of Values. 


What prizes of human effort are of greatest value? 
What things are most desirable? Is the scale of values 
_ accepted by the majority of our fellow-citizens the cor- 
rect one? Is the wide-spread disorder in business, in 
the government of cities and in social life, the result of 
a confusion of thought and an infirmity of moral pur- 
pose among the people at large, or is it an outbreak of 
indi\idual depravity and selfishness? 

. The unparalleled prosperity of our country during 
the last ten years, following a period of rapidly expand- 
ing resources, has given opportunity and temptation 
to all men of ability and enterprise, whether honest 
or not, to make money and to excite admiration by 
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estentatious display of luxury or an equally ostenta- 
tious display of generosity. The temptation has been 
so great that several hundred men of remarkable ability 
have given themselves to the task of making money 
by legal but dishonest means, and a few score of them 
are now on trial before the bar of public opinion,—some 
of them already adjudged to be criminal and disrepu- 
table.: 

Now what tempted these men? Up to a certain line 
of effort and adventure they were in company with that 
great host of honorable business men who enjoy action, 
who like to play the game of life, who are not afraid of 
danger, and to whom the consciousness of generating 
power and directing it to new ends is exhilarating. They 
like the great game they are playing, and admire skill 
in the players and success at the end of great enter- 
prises. The game is honorable, and the rewards may 
be worthy the ambition of self-respecting men and good 
citizens. Such men often become rich, sometimes very 
rich, and everybody else is more prosperous and happy 
because they have succeeded in their business enter- 
prises. The mere catalogue of inventions and im- 
provements in the art of living which have been made 
in the last half-century, and which have added many 
times more to the wealth of the people than they have 
to that of the successful men who have made them, 
would fill our editorial pages. 

But there is a place where our dishonest rich men part 
company with their honorable companions, and set out 
on a career of wicked enterprise which may end in jail, 
but may end in the safe accumulation of great wealth 
and the spending of it with much temporary applause. 
We say temporary, because the mere fact that they are 
known and condemned by righteous men shows the 
limits of their success. 

They are tempted because they lack the restraints 
of vigorous consciences, because they mistake the moral 
judgments of the people, and think that the possession 
of great treasure will cause them to forget the way they 
got it; but most of all they are tempted by a mistake 
too commonly made by the people at large in their esti- 
mate of values. Thoughtlessly, good and wise men 
think and speak of men who accept responsibilities in 
the service of the people, with a moderate income, when 
they might have made millions of money in other ways, 
as if they had made sacrifices for the public good. Even 
the President of the United States has repeatedly erred 
in this way. It is proper to say that Secretary Taft 
made a sacrifice when he gave up a permanent ap- 
pointment as justice of the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington to serve the country in what is necessarily a 
place of brief tenure in the President’s cabinet. But 
it would be absurd to say that he is making a sacrifice 
by doing honorable service to his country when he might 
be making millions in the service of the corporations 
which have their headquarters in New Jersey. 

The sentiments expressed on every hand show that 
our rich men who are on the way to outlawry mistook 
the casual judgments of the people in regard to the 
honor and dignity that go with wealth for their perma- 
nent opinions and judgments. If choice must be made— 
and often it must be—between money-making enter- 
prises and the prizes of moral action, benevolence in 
social service and purely intellectual pursuits with their 
appropriate rewards, many will choose the better way 
and go straight to their tasks without stopping on the 
way to make money. No rewards and prizes are to be 
preferred before a good conscience, the approval of the 
wise and the good, and the satisfaction that comes out of 
good work, honestly done and useful to the world. For 
the present the majority forget these things and put, 
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first of all, the winning of wealth and the power that 
goes with it, and so tempt to their ruin those who, mak- 
ing haste to be rich, fall into temptation and a snare. 


Moral Collapses. 


There are few situations so heartrending as the im- 
possibility of longer respecting those we have once 
honored and trusted. Death is not at all comparable 
to the sadness that comes with the loss of confidence 
and the fatal opening of the eyeson a nature that has lived 
a lie and is in itself an egregious sham. ‘The shock of 
discovery of one who has long been supposed worthy 
of high place and the devoted allegiance of all men 
leaves oftentimes the moral standards of a community 
shaken and toppling. It leaves society less stable in 
its faith in human nature and nourishes the sceptical 
spirit of unbelief in the perfectability of the race and 
the ultimate triumph of righteousness. 

Every life nobly lived, pure and unspotted before 
the world, adds to the sum of good, the common stock 
of influence and example, from which all may draw 
as from a deposit of incentive and enthusiasm. But 
the breakdown of character in those who have been 


placed on pedestals of honor and confidence introduces © 


an element of confusion that leads us to feel that society 
is built on a quaking bog rather than on a rock founda- 
tion. It leads to pessimism, to cynicism, and encourages 
the sneering aphorisms of those who see degeneracy writ 
large on the face of the world. 

If those who were set up as guides and examples 
have shown themselves such total moral failures, what 
better can be expected of the little people so avid for 
the thousand things they are denied? ‘The moral down- 
fall of a prominent man strengthens the belief in the 
common mind that every man has his price, that there 
is no rock-ribbed honesty and integrity capable of 
withstanding the seductions of money. The delin- 
quencies of those who should be guides and examples 
instead of deterring adds excuse and incentive to the 
passion of getting on, of arriving at fortune by any and 
all means that distinguishes the youth of our country. 

No wonder, therefore, that the breakdown of character 
in high places engenders melancholy and hopelessness 
in many minds. 

It is said that exposure is a good thing, that it will 
cleanse the Stygian pools and wash the Augean stables. 
The atmosphere will be less malodorous for a while, 
and better to breathe. But supposing it is only a tem- 
porary stirring up of something that will soon settle 
again into foulness, and in a year or two we shall find 
that common honesty which has become very uncommon 
is the rarest and most necessary of the virtues. 

To thoughtful people the whole subject is sympto- 
matic of the absence of moral teaching in the home, 
in the school, and the church. It has become a modern 
fad that children need not, in fact ought not, to be taught 
morality up to a certain age, that they are little ani- 
mals with only rudimentary souls for some years after 
birth. They have instincts and imagination, we are 
told, but no capacity for ethics or religion. It has 
recently been stated, with some authority, that children 


may tell lies up to the age of five or six and need not be _ 


rebuked, as they are in the mythic stage. If the argu- 
ments are at all good, they are only half good. — Parents, 
freed from the responsibility of teaching their children 
the laws of God and man-at an early age, may shirk the 
duty-altogether, as we know is often the case. 

In the school it is much the same. There is no dis- 
tinctive moral teaching. The little-intellect is to be 
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trained, but the higher nature left fallow, an untilled 
field, where every wind that blows may drop the seeds 
of evil. Is it a wonder, then, that honesty is becoming 
the rarest of the virtues, and simple integrity has a price 
above rubies? But where lies the responsibility? 

Our material prosperity, so unprecedented, so phe- 
nomenal, has set over against it the morass where so 
many reputations have sunk out of sight, where much 
that ought to add to the true riches of human nature 
has been swallowed up in infamy. We say these cases 
so prominent in the world’s eye are, after all, few; that 
the rank and file, the great body of society, must be 
sound, or the whole’ system of affairs would collapse. 
We should have neither honest money nor just dealing 
nor a credit system worth anything were it otherwise. 
We have seen men of high positions abusing their trusts. 
Why should we not expect little men to abuse theirs? 
What guarantee have we that the virus may not spread? 
The only possible guarantee lies in the moral education 
of the people. We must cease worshipping the golden 
calf and turn to the worship of the true God. 

Have not the churches shown a too apologetic attitude 
toward the moral delinquencies of men high in the 
world’s view? Have they not shown respect, even 
reverence, for wealth that has made it impossible to 
rebuke prominent church members who put thousands 
into the treasury? The story of the widow’s mite, 
once thrilled with meaning. Has it any significance 
to-day compared with those great in finance, who can 
make the church fashionable and popular? But the 
church has a duty toward collapsed reputations that 
cannot be shirked, however difficult and trying it may 
be. The church stands for purity of life, blameless 
honor, resistance to temptation, or it stands for nothing 
good, and every year and every day of every year it 
should be heard crying in the wilderness of the world, 
Make straight your paths, and avoid the crooked ways 
of evil-doers. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Public Morals. 


We read a great deal nowadays about the decay of 
public morals in our land. We hear frequently of the 
“‘sordid motives, unlawful methods, and base ambitions”’ 
of business men and public officials in America. 

I have no disposition to indulge in the blind optimism 
that looks with complacency upon such evils. I do not 
believe, or pretend to believe, that in some lucky way 
everything will come out right; but I should like to 
bear my personal testimony to my confidence that, after 
all, the average American citizen is a just and honest 
man, and that the standard of citizenship is every year 
becoming higher. I fully understand that a minister 
has an incomplete view of these matters. It is one of the 
privileges of his profession that he meets men on their 
best side. It is also true that, asa rule, he associates with 
the best kind of people. I have, however, for some twenty 
years served in different parts of the country in close 
association with business men and with administrators 
of great public trusts, and I venture to believe that there 
never was a time when there was so much right purpose 
in the hearts of men, so much indignation at injustice 
and oppression, so much genuine public spirit, as there 
is in America to-day. 

Is it not true that the popular indignation against 
corporate or civic wrong-doing is itself a sign of moral 
health? Not correction, but toleration, would be the 
sign of corruption. The very complaints against public 
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apathy and moral irresponsibility are themselves marks 
of progress. Are we not too often deceived by a press 
controlled by commercial considerations? As Dr. Savage 
once said, ‘‘Virtue is not news.” The newspaper 
gives columns to a case of graft or defalcation, and the 
message goes all over the land; but the newspaper says 
nothing about the millions of people who are not grafters 
or defaulters. 

The whole fabric of business is built on a basis of 
mutual trust. Every day witnesses a myriad of trade 
transactions in which goods are delivered on credit. 
Every day millions of money value are exchanged for 
checks, which are no more than promises to pay. How 
many buyers are competent to form an idea of the real 
market value of what they buy? Yet asa rule they get 
their money’s worth. When we consider these things, 
is it possible to hold that American business life is ex- 
ceptionally sordid and corrupt? What impresses me 
is not the occasional and deplorable lapses from high 
standards of business honor, but the moral responsibility 
of men who, in the face of constant temptation, are 
loyal to contracts that are not always legally binding. 

Are great fortunes evidence of public corruption? 


Many people assume and say that no one can acquire 


great riches without unscrupulous or cruel methods. 
I observe, however, that God has given to certain men 
conspicuous talents for business organization. They 
possess exceptional capacity of business insight and fore- 
sight. Are they to keep those talents wrapped up in a 
napkin? Is it not for the world’s good as well as for 
their own that they should use those talents? Because 
they are rich men, they are not necessarily base men. 
Their money may have come to them simply in the 
healthy exercise of their exceptional gifts. 

From a minister’s point of view indeed it is not the 
selfishness, but the altruism of American men of affairs 
that isimpressive. It is amazing to see the way in which 
' men and women give time and money to good causes. 
How many business men and leading citizens, closely 
occupied with great commercial concerns, are yet ready 
to make large sacrifices of their business hours, and 
still larger sacrifices of their scanty leisure, to serve in 
various perplexing and fatiguing works in connection 
with all kinds of institutions for the public good! Let 
it not be imagined that, when I say these things, I am 
denying the facts of moral destitution that have been 
made so plain in recent developments or that I am trying 
to make light of them. I am simply stating that in the 
experience of a working minister there is another side. 
The story of official corruption or business dishonor 
is not the whole story of the ethics of American life. 

One thing, indeed, Americans may well learn from 
their discovery of corruption in high places, and that 
is the need and value of a religion that is in touch with 
every-day life. One of the causes of the evils that beset 
us is undoubtedly to be found in false and misdirected 
religious teaching. The priests have for generations 
taught that ‘‘the world”’ is the scene of moral degradation. 
They have tried to make a ‘‘closed shop”’ of religion, 
so that they could have the monopoly of the business. 
Now it is the great privilege of Unitarian Christians to 
combat that common and wide-spread abuse. It is our 
business to bring Christianity right into the sphere of 
every-day concerns. 

When Christian, in the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ found 
himself in the City of Destruction, he departed out of 
it as speedily as possible. There are still people who 
think that the way to lead a good life is to retreat from 
the ills and sins and battles of practical life into pious 
seclusion. Now it is our privilege to teach that that is 
moral cowardice and, religious treason. The saint of 
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the past fled from the world, but the saint of to-day is the 
man who can use the world. He is the man of business 
who amid loose standards keeps his honor clean. He 
is the public servant, who in shock of storm, keeps his 
rudder true. To run away from the world is easy, to 
yield to its evil is easier; but to be in the world and mould 
it, that is the test of Christian character. 

The idea that men can be driven into virtue or 
preached into integrity or scolded into good citizenship 
is moonshine. The idea that men can be washed or fed 
or housed or legislated into goodness is only partial 
truth. There is only one influence that has ever really 
succeeded in producing moral progress and reform, and 
that is the influence of practical religion. The present 
time is the best chance that God has ever given for the 
influence of the practical Christian life, and this land is 
the best land in which that chance can be met. 

SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Copics. 


A MORE impressive sight has seldom been seen than 
that in the streets of New York on Sunday last, when 
a detachment of the United States Army, with arms 
reversed, followed in solemn procession the riderless 
steed of the dead Confederate cavalry leader, Gen. 
Joseph Wheeler, while veterans of the blue and the 
gray joined in paying a national tribute to the hero 
whose services in the war with Spain went a long way 
toward removing the last lingering trace of bitterness 
between North and South. The body was escorted in 
military procession from Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, 
to St. Thomas Episcopal Church on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, where the simple but impressive services were 
held. The interment was in Arlington Cemetery, Wash- 
ington, where the nation’s heroes sleep. 
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THE latest information from Washington concern- 
ing important legislative measures is to the effect that 
a programme has at last been agreed upon by the leaders 
in the House and the Senate for advancing railroad 
rate legislation. Administration leaders express con- 
fidence that a majority of the Senate will vote for the 
Dolliver bill practically in its present form. It is be- 
lieved that the Hepburn bill, now under consideration 
by the House Committee, will be made to conform in 
all essential features to the Dolliver bill and quickly 
passed by the House. Senator Dolliver, it is said, will then 
force a report on his bill by the Senate Committee 
through a coalition of the Republican members who 
are in favor of the administration policy and the Dem- 
ocrats in the Committee, who are now relied upon to 
support the Dolliver measure. Beyond this point 
nothing can be predicted. It is known, however, that 
there is a well-organized opposition to certain pro- 
visions of the Dolliver bill which are regarded as too 
radical, 

vt 


It is announced that the government at Washington, 
having received assurances that France will do nothing 
to infringe the Monroe doctrine, has assured that 
country a free hand in obtaining redress for affronts 
to its diplomatic representative in Venezuela. M. 
Taigny, who until recently was French chargé-d’affaires 
at Caraccas, has arrived at Willemsted, on his way to 
the French island of Trinidad. According to a state- 
ment there made to the press, he had gone on board 
the French steamer Martinique at La Guayra to obtain 
important despatches, without having first obtained 
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permission from the Venezuelan authorities, and was 
prevented by force from returning. Some feeling 
has been created in the German foreign office by the 
assertion made in a London despatch that President 
Castro’s attitude toward France is due to German in- 
trigue. The charges are, of course, emphatically de- 
nied in Berlin. Meanwhile, with the prospect of an 
early termination of the Moroccan conference, interest 
in the Venezuelan situation is increasing. 


at 


Reports from Algeciras, Spain, where the Moroccan 
conference is being held, indicate that the crucial point 
in the negotiations has been passed, by the effecting 
of a practical agreement on the main features of a plan 
for the repression of the importation of contraband 
arms into Morocco. ‘This is one of the questions which 
it was feared might lead to difficulties between France 
and Germany. The agreement was reached at an in- 
formal discussion, held at the suggestion of Spain, which 
proved to be conciliatory, the only divergence of opin- 
ion being the contention advanced by the Moroccan 
delegates that they could not permit the repression of 
the trade without first referring the matter to the sul- 
tan. 

Sd 


THE election in England, now all but ended, is the 
most remarkable in the history of British parliamentary 
life. For years the influence of labor unions on British 
trdde and manufacture has been observed. It has re- 
mained for this election to give to the labor unions 
a strong representation in the House of Commons, 
and even in the cabinet, where the chief representative 
of the labor party, Mr. John Burns, now holds a port- 
folio. The entire representation of the party in Par- 
liament will be fifty members, with possible further 
accessions on the basis of later returns. The Liberals, 
so far, have elected three hundred and seventy-six mem- 
bers, which assures them of a clear majority of eighty- 
two votes; but, as-the labor party combined with the 
Liberals in the support of many candidates, it is be- 
lieved that the political influence of the British working- 
man will considerably exceed his actual representation 
in the House of Commons. In some quarters it is pre- 
dicted that the labor party will become the great dem- 
ocratic party of England. Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman will enter the new Parliament on February 13 
with the greatest majority ever oe to an English 


premier. 
J 


THE election of M. Clement Armand Falliéres to the 
presidency is universally considered a guarantee of the 
continued peace and prosperity of the French republic. 
M. Falliéres, like President Loubet, is of humble origin 
and what Americans are wont to style a self-made man. 
He has held many posts in the French government, 
and for a long period has been president of the Senate. 
He could have had no better training for the difficult 
position to which he has been elected, requiring as. it 
does unusual tact, moderation,-and knowledge of “prac- 
tical affairs. -While not a brilliant <man, M- Falliéres 
is regarded - by all factions - -as~ eminently. ‘safe, -and: his 


times characterized French Political attire 
all 


THE seath: of King Christian IX: of Heiniee hich 
occurred suddenly on last Monday, put into mourning 
all the courts of Europe, most of which are closely allied 
with the House of Denmark by the ties of matrimony. 
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The blood of that house flows, in direct strain, in the 
reigning dynasties of Great Britain, Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, Russia, Greece, Oldenburg, Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, Sonderburg, and Schomburg-Lippe. Throughout 
his life King Christian was beloved by his subjects, and 
his personal counsel to rulers of his blood or his kin 
by marriage is believed to have had an important 
part in the maintenance of the peace of Europe. The 
royal palace in Copenhagen has served many times the 
purposes of a council-chamber of the nations in the 
past quarter century, and in each instance the pur- 
pose of these deliberations has been to ward off a quarrel 
that might have culminated in a conflict between peo- 
ples, or to smooth out personal disputes that threatened 
to bring governments into strained relations. King 
Christian is succeeded by his son, Prince Christian 
Frederick. 


Brevities, 


A bust of Robert Collyer is to be placed in front of the 
new free library in Ilkley, where he was formerly a 
blacksmith. 


Any steam whistle blown for the convenience of a few 
and to the great annoyance of the many ought speedily 
to be abolished. 


If we were as scientific as we pretend to be, smoke 
would be abolished in our cities, and the by-products 
would more than pay the cost. 


With the exit of Dowie as an active leader, Dowieism 
will begin to disintegrate, as all such things do when the 
personal influence of the leader is withdrawn. 


No man who sits in the seat of the scorner can under- 
stand human nature: least of all can he make others less 
contemptible in character and more worthy of honor. 


The public is looking on with interest and amusement 
to see what kind of a problem of academic liberty will 
come out of the relations between Mr. Poultney Bigelow 
and Boston University. 


We get two opposite and mutually destructive criti- 
cisms. Our paper, we are told, is too sectarian and 
denominational for the broad spirit of our people. At 
the same time we are told that it is not denominational 
enough. 


A religious philosopher who has not learned by ex- 
perience the things whereof he treats may be a skilful 
workman, and yet add less to the world of religious 
thought than some poor man or woman who in trial and 
temptation has found the support of the everlasting 
arms, and has trusted them. 


We note with interest a discussion concerning the 
cursing of David’s enemies. Was it private spite or im- 
personal justice that came to expression in some of his 
Psalms? To. decide the question. either way and say 
that the Psalms were divinely inspired leaves’ an. un- 
plessanti ‘impression concerning the source of inspiration. 


-“Now that Dr. Torrey is ‘beginning ‘revival work in 
America, something is said about the assaults made upon 
him by Unitarian pastors in England. So far as we know, 
the only assaults they made were very mild statements 
repelling the opprobrious epithets which he freely ap- 
plied to them, forgetting that in good society and in 
civilized countries’ such words as ‘‘infidel” and “‘blas- 
phemer’’ applied to Unitarians are marks, not of Chris- 
tian loyalty, but of a belated theology. © 
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Ark that rode the Deluge wave 
Found on Ararat her grave, 

All her stalwart gopher-wood 
Rotted in that solitude; 


Ark that held the holy things, 
Shadowed by the golden wings, 
Fallen into dust, is blown 

Round the hills where once it shone. 


Yet the Covenant is true, 
God hath kept his oath with you; 
In the humblest heart behold, 
Something costlier than gold !— 
Hush! within that quivering shrine 
Broods the Immanent Divine! 
—Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 


Probabilities. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. CUTTER. 


“Tf Candlemas Day be fair and clear, 
There’ll be two winters in one year.”’ 


So runs the old English proverb. We must look out 
for it, especially as the Old Farmer’s Almanac tells us 
that about this time there will be a ‘‘spell of cold 


weather.”’ Let us hope for the best, but be prepared 
for the worst. There will then be many perturbing in- 
fluences. The moon will be in apogee, Jupiter in con- 


junction, Neptune putting forth its full strength, Venus 
in aphelion, the tides low, and possibly spots upon the 
sun. With such a combination of circumstances what 
may we not expect? Not only two winters in one year, 
but also electric storms, cyclones, and seismic shakes, if 
not in our particular locality, certainly somewhere. We 
do not profess to understand the secret or magic of these 
profound weather forecasts, but we meet excellent people 
every day who’rely upon them. 

But there are other sources of expectation and predic- 
tion. We are not entirely dependent upon probabilities 
based upon the position of the heavenly bodies. We 
have besides a large and respectable mass of tradition 
and lore drawn from a study of the behavior of dumb 
animals. It has been observed, for instance, that dogs 
bury one or more bones every morning when a storm is 
in the air, that the cows are as good as barometers when 
they lie down in the open field early in the day in order 
to keep a certain spot dry, that a storm is impending 
when the cat is washing her face. So, too, when the 
sheep stand in the pasture with their tails to the wind; 
but, when they frisk and gambol about in the liveliest 
manner, it is to make the fine weather last. There are 
many other sayings quite as authentic and valuable as 
these, which are accepted as true signs by knowing peo- 
ple. Perhaps you have not been deeply impressed by 
such predictions; but how about your own feelings, pre- 
sentiments, and previsions? What do you think of that 
mental and moral barometer which you carry about with 
you in your own person? Who of us is really indifferent 
to all the ‘‘skyey influences”? Some, indeed, may be 


like Dr. Johnson, so strong, bluff, and gruff as to affect: 


to ridicule changes in the weather; but more, I suspect, 
are sensitive and susceptible to every wind that blows. 
How often a dull leaden sky presses down upon us, or a 
piercing East wind suggests disagreeable subjects and 
brings out the gloomy side of life! Cold, wet, and dark- 
ness not only drive away all happy anticipations, but 
leave us in the forlorn company of disappointed hopes, 
buried troubles, and vague apprehensions. It is said that 
the men of southern Italy become morose and almost 
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murderous in a long, wet storm. They are then as sullen 
and capricious as children, and cannot be cheered up 
until the sky clears. Only a Londoner who is thoroughly 
“hardened” to the heavy yellow fogs and slushy streets 
of the city can be half way decent and civil to his best 
friend while those conditions last. All men feel, if they 
do not confess, the close relation between body and mind 
and the interaction of the one upon the other. A change 
in the weather is followed by some change in the body, 
and then by a change in one’s spirits. This is but natural, 
since a change in weather is really a change of environ- 
ment; and environment, next to heredity, is one of the 
most potent influences that acts upon all living things. 
What we call our ‘‘personality’’ may yield to this in- 
fluence or try to resist it, but that we are affected by it 
few can doubt. Lord Byron declared that he was ‘‘al- 
ways more religious on a sunshiny day.’’ Charles Lamb, 
on a brief visit to France, escaped from the smoke and 
fogs of London, was overjoyed at the sunshine, and felt 
himself ‘‘as strong again, as valiant again, as wise again, 
and a great deal taller.” Walt Whitman, like Goethe, was 
no less a sun worshipper, and exclaims, ‘‘I love the 
splendid, silent sun!’ Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
Dickens were close observers of weather influences, and 
portrayed their characters as colored in their moods and 
guided in their conduct by the moods of the atmosphere. 

The phases of the weather have a marked effect upon 
persons of peculiar temperament, especially upon those 
who are delicately organized and ‘‘tremblingly alive”’ to 
every change. ‘There is a class of invalids who gain or 
lose with the rise or fall of the column of mercury. There, 
is an old saying that, ‘“when rheumatic people complain 
of shooting pains in the joints, it will rain.’’ So, too, a 
storm is at hand “‘if corns and wounds and sores itch and 
ache.’’ A schoolmaster of long experience, warned by 
the barometer of a gouty foot that bad weather was ap- 
proaching, knew that. the whole school would be unruly, 
and that there would be serious trouble with certain boys. 
Is it in our stars or in ourselves that at times we are brave, 
bouyant, and exalted, and again depressed and irritable ? 
Shall we try with Edmund in ‘‘King Lear” ‘‘to make the 
sun and moon guilty of our disasters, as if we were vil- 
lains by necessity, fools by heavenly compulsion, and 
knaves, thieves, and traitors by spherical predomi- 
nance’’? 

What is called the ‘‘metabolism of life,” or the proc- 
esses of oxidation going on in the body, is directly af. 
fected, hastened, or retarded by changes in the weather. 
It is observed that variations in the sick list and in the 
death-rate correspond in some degree with meteorological 
conditions. Even some of us who are not invalids at 
once feel changes in this ocean of ether in which we are 
submerged. We have known persons strong and well, 
who on certain days were ‘‘out of sorts,’ ‘‘stirred up,”’ 
‘“‘ugly,”’ and ‘‘cantankerous,” or possessed of a strange 
desire to ‘‘smash things’? and hurt somebody. Of course 
such feelings are not a sufficient excuse for wretched 
misdemeanor, but too many unfortunately make them 
a scapegoat for all sorts of sins both of omission and 
commission. It is often difficult to draw the exact line 
of personal responsibility, and to say how far physical 
conditions account for moral delinquencies. Every day 
we notice that intellectual errors follow emotional states, 
and a little closer observation would show us that the 
latter may often be explained by the barometer. A 
study of clerical errors in the records of certain national 
banks in New York indicates that on wet, cloudy days 
there is an unusual tendency to inexactness in computa- 
tions, so that the work has to be gone over twice to cor- 
rect errors. Every teacher is familiar with the fact that 
not only school attendance, but also school recitations 
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and deportment, and perhaps also the mood of the teacher 
himself, are affected by conditions of temperature, wind, 
and humidity. The police records of assault and battery, 
drunkenness, suicide, and insanity all point to a causal 
relation between the weather and crime. During the 
hot months the number of arrests for assault is excessive, 
and varies very closely with the mean temperature of the 
month. The liquor problem is always with us, and we 
know that the demand for strong drink is greatest in cold 
weather. If we were wise to recognize physiological 
facts, we might also see that the drink question is largely 
one of better heated tenements, warmer clothing, and 
more nourishing food. At certain seasons in Paris and 
Vienna medical men look for an increase in the number 
of suicides. The data show that the hottest months pro- 
duce an excessive impulse to self-destruction. Omitting 
the comparatively small number of ‘‘rational suicides,”’ 
or those who calmly and deliberately end their lives in 
order to escape from a lot that is intolerable, the major- 
ity of those who resort to this fearful alternative are 
brought through barometric conditions to a neurotic 
state in which the power of self-control is at its lowest. 
It would also be interesting to note how politics are in- 
fluenced by the weather, and how in some instances 
strikes have been either precipitated or averted by a dull 
or a serene sky. Under right conditions men see more 
clearly and act more wisely and independently, whereas 
under opposite conditions they blindly follow the multi- 
tude or are played upon by selfish and designing dema- 
gogues. Prof. Ireland, who has recently made a study 
of the British Empire in the East, reports’ that ‘‘heat is 
incompatible with liberty, that self-government becomes 
impossible when the mercury climbs above a certain point 
. in the tube of the thermometer,” and, therefore, that “‘the 
heat belt of the world can never be governed decently 
except under the more or less despotic control of nations 
born in cooler regions.” 

A close study of human nature shows that most men 
carry a cautionary signal in their faces; that is, a bright, 
happy serene countenance portends peace and good will, 
whereas a hard, morose, forbidding aspect warns us of 
impending danger. We should take due notice thereof 
and govern ourselves accordingly. There is little per- 
haps that we can do to change the condition of others 
while the ‘‘spell” lasts; but, when we feel that our own 
dark disagreeable storm signal should be hoisted, let us 
refrain our lips, restrain our temper, avoid our enemies, 
spare our friends, and seek the silent retreat of our pri- 
vate sanctum, for the probabilities are that there will be 
trouble. The struggles that we often have with our- 
selves should also inspire us with greater sympathy and 
charity toward others: for, as Bobbie Burns so truly said, 


““What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.” 


WATERTOW 


Plato and the Poets. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


‘The poets are, in a manner, the fathers and authors 
of wisdom,’’ wrote Plato; and yet he excluded them 
from his republic. He gives as a reason for this that 
they told lies, and dishonored the gods by telling sto- 
ries about them not wholly to their credit. This may 
be so; but the fact was that Plato, whose imagination 
soared as high as that of a poet, and looked before and 
after, had a premonition of what a pernicious influ- 
ence they would exert upon womankind in the matter 
of extravagance in dress; and, as he wished_to keep 
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his ideal state simple, he did not dare introduce these 
lovers of finery into its borders. Well he knew Homer’s 
description of the fair Helen when Telemachus visited 
the palace of Menelaus during his search for his father. 

‘‘She came into the hall,” sings the great father of 
poetry, ‘‘breathing before her a gale of rich perfume. 
Three bright maidens attended her, one of whom spread 
a carpet of softest woof beneath her regal chair, and 
another bore a rich silver vase wrought with sculpture, 
containing purple wool, which the fair Helen herself 
was to spin on a golden distaff that she carried in her 
hand.” He shows us the newly widowed Andromache, 
unconscious of her loss, sitting in her dwelling, wearing 
a great purple mantle broidered with flowers; and, hear- 
ing the noise of wailing, ‘‘She hasted through the city, 
like as she were mad. And, when she came to the wall, 
she stood and looked; and lo! the horses of Achilles 
were dragging Hector to the ships. Then did darkness 
come on her, and she fell back fainting; and from her 
fair head dropped the net and the wreath and the dia- 
dem which golden Aphrodite gave her on the day when 
Hector of the waving plume took her from the house 
of Eétion to be his wife.” 

What charm, what pathos, lies in the pictures of 
these two fair women! , But are their attire and sur- 
roundings suggestive of republican institutions? Cer- 
tainly not. And the great philosopher saw with his 
mind’s eye a line of poets stretching to the crack of doom, 
every one of whom encouraged extravagance in dress 
with all the power his genius gave him. 

What does Petrarch say about the apparel of his 
adored Laura? We hear that, when he first saw that 
lovely matron in the church of St. Claire, she wore a 
robe of green, spotted with violets. This dress was 
one of two remarkably beautiful ones bestowed upon 
her at her marriage with Hugh de Sade, the other being 
of a crimson color trimmed. with feathers.. We also 
read of a purple vest. embroidered with gold flowers 
and edged with blue, and of a silver coronet which shines 
on her head, and of pearl necklaces and other adorn- 
ments. And it is not from Laura’s autobiography or 
her dressmakers’ bills that we learn these items,—no, 
it is from one of the greatest poets of his age! 

At about the same time in England a greater than 
Petrarch was writing a poem to the Daisy, full of the 
enchanting freshness that breathes from all his lines; 
and what does he consider an appropriate garb for the 
company of knights and ladies who come out of the grove 
to do homage to this humble flower? They were clad 
in ‘‘wele-sitting’’ white velvet surcoats, each seam of 
which was garnished with emeralds; and great pearls, 
round and orient, diamonds fine and rubies red, and 
many rich stones bordered the collars, sleeves, and 
trains round about. And every lady wore on her head, 
beside a chaplet of fresh green branches, a rich fret of 
gold, ‘‘full of stately rich stones set.’”” It was a goodly 
company indeed, but not one that Plato would have 
welcomed in his republic. He would have had to have 
a.care of ballad-makers, too, especially if he was of the 
same mind as Drummond of Hawthornden concerning 
the ballads and laws of a nation; for we find some anony- 
mous poet’s heroine dressed in this fashion :— 


“Her skirt was of the grass green silk, 
Her mantle of the velvet fyne; 
At ilka tett of her horses mane, 
Hung fifty siller bells and nine.” 


What is to be done when such a jingling beauty as this 
rides, as it were, out of the very heart of the people? 

It is, of course, only the lyric poets whom we can ac- 
cuse of bringing to bear direct personal influence in their 
encouragement of undemocratic extravagance of attire; 
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and Shakespeare in his abstract and brief chronicle 
of the time cannot in justice be held accountable for 
Margaret’s description of the Duchess of Milan’s gown, 
which she says was but a night-gown in respect of Hero’s, 
in spite of its being of ‘‘cloth of gold, and cuts, and laced 
with silver,—set with pearls, down sleeves, side sleeves 
and skirts round, underborne with a bluish tinsel; but 
for a fine, quaint, graceful, and excellent fashion, yours 
is worth ten on ’t.’’ Are not these words enough to 
make the driest republican mouth water? A bluish 
tinsel and pearls! Such language is like the little fire 
which kindleth a great matter. 
Behold what Robert Herrick writes a little later — 


“A sweet disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clothes a wantonness; 
A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction. 

An erring lace which here and there 
Enthralls the crimson stomacher; 

A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbons to flow confusedly ; 

A winning wave deserving note 

In the tempestuous petticoat; 

A careless shoestring, in whose tie 

I see a wild civility, 

Do more bewitch me than when art 
Is too precise in every part.” 


Crimson stomachers and flowing ribbons, distracted 
lawns and tempestuous petticoats! Neither dignity 
nor simplicity nor adherence to republican institutions 
is to be found in such untidiness as this. Moreover, 
the poet prefers both shoes and bodice to be carelessly 
laced, which would certainly in itself be sufficient to 
make the veriest Cornelia look like a slattern. 

To come down to modern times, no poet ever exhib- 
ited a more pernicious liking for sumptuous clothes than 
the late Laureate of England, Lord Tennyson. How 
he deplores the unsuitability of the fair Enid’s garb 
of faded silk from beginning to end of the long Idyl 
which bears her name! How he glows in the picture 
of the Sleeping Beauty lying on her gold-fringed pillow! 


“Across the purpled coverlet 
The maiden’s jet-black hair has grown, 
On either side her tranced form 
Forth streaming from a braid of pearl. 


“The silk star-broidered coverlid 
Unto her limbs itself doth mould 
Languidly ever; and, amid 
Her full black ringlets downward rolled, 
Glows forth each softly shadowed arm 
With bracelets of the diamond bright: 
Her constant beauty doth inform 
Stillness with love, and day with light.” 


Queen Guinevere rides beside Launcelot like a part 
of the joyous spring :— 


“A gown of grass-green silk she wore, 
Buckled with golden clasps before; 
A light-green tuft of plumes she bore, 

Closed in a golden ring.” 


And even the learned princess with her collaborators 


moved in 
“ Academic silks, in hue 
The lilac, with a silken hood to each, 
And zoned with gold, looking 
As rich as moths-from dusk cocoons.” 


But all this is nothing to the agitation of Lord Ronald 
when Lady Clare, having pulled off her brooch of gold, 
and flung her diamond necklace by, comes to him dressed 
in a russet gown, with a single rose in her hair. To 
tell her, as he does, that she shames her worth by such 
attire is to lay the axe at the root of all republican ideals. 
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_ But besides giving us all these seductive words and 
Images, was not a poet responsible for that invention 
which has been accursed by prophets and doctors for 
ages,—the corset! We read in ancient history that it 
was the Greek poet Cinesias, who, seeking to improve 
his tall, slender figure, invented and wore a corset made 
of little planks of wood. After this, as Chaucer says 
so often, ‘‘there is no more to say.’’ Can the Iliad, 
“‘Lear,” ‘‘Hamlet,’’ ‘‘Paradise Lost,” the ‘‘Divina Com- 
media,” ‘‘The Eve of St. Agnes,’ ‘‘The Skylark,” the 
‘‘Ode on Immortality,’’ all together make up to man- 
kind the harm done by this diabolical invention, which is 
the very foundation of artificiality? Who will hesitate 
to agree with Plato, who reasoned well in this matter, 
as in’so many others? Let us therefore take warning 
while there is yet time, and, as a counter-irritant to what 
some persons consider the too great inclination toward 
imperialism in our present government, banish all poets, 
and even versifiers, from the length and breadth of the 
land. It would not be necessary to provide a specific 
haven for them; but they might be offered free pass- 
ports to England, not from any ill-will toward our 
friendly neighbor, but from the knowledge that to her 
form of government they are innocuous. And we shall 
be saved. 
Boston, Mass. 


From London. 


I wrote, in my last, of the huge problem of our unem- 
ployed, upon whose solution so much intellect and so much 
compassion is now concentrated. But we have others, 
perhaps more novel if less serious, that are not uninter- 
esting. 

One, that is solving itself before all eyes, is how to 
eliminate horse labor from the life and traffic of this huge 
and preposterous metropolis. Is the motive for attempt- 
ing it moral or mechanical or money making? Dr. Bel- 
lows once told me, at Walpole, N.H., a story of A. Bron- 
son Alcott being thrown into a painful dilemma over 
some oxen he had purchased for use on a farm, when it 
dawned upon him one day that he had no more right to 
enslave his fellow-beasts than his fellow-men. If slave- 
driving were iniquitous, so was cattle-driving! There 
was nothing to be done but to set his oxen free, as the 
slave-owner should set his negroes free. So, following 
that new standard given his conscience, he had no moral 
alternative but to turn the poor beasts adrift, as later 
the poor blacks were turned adrift. Scarcely, however, 
has such a moral seizure attacked the brain, or the moral 
sense, of London. Instead, we are in the strong, youthful, 
enthusiastic grip of mechanical engineering. Ask any 
boy you meet what he desires to become, “‘An engineer,’ 
is the sure and certain hope within him. Sometimes 
he says, ‘‘An electrical engineer.’’ But a little lad of ten, 
son of one of our ministers, said the other day: ‘‘There is 
one thing, Mr. Farrington, you know, that I don’t agree 
with.” ‘What is that, my boy?’’ “I don’t agree with 
the substitution of electricity for steam. You see, that, 
by the time I am grown up, my knowledge of the steam- 
engine won’t be of any use; and that is why I don’t care 
for the substitution of electricity for steam.’ Such is the 
new boy of the twentieth century! The new man of in- 
telligence and enterprise is wonderfully like him. He 
bends his inventive wit to the substitution of machine 
labor for the labor of horses. And, if we are so fortunate 
as to have a carriage and pair, or even a trap and cob, we 
are not inclined to wholly agree with the many substitutes 
for horse-power now apparent, not only on these London 
streets, but rushing, to everybody’s peril, through all these 
suburban country lanes. 
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Nevertheless, the number of our horses is constantly 
diminishing, the number of motors, of diverse kinds, 
perceptibly on the increase. In 1897 the number of 
motors in London was but forty. Now we have over 
forty thousand motors. Twelve months ago there were 
scarcely twelve motor ’buses on our streets. Now there 
are hundreds of them. Twelve months hence there will 
be more “‘than a thousand,” we are told. They are not 
so comfortable, as yet, to ride in as the old-fashioned 
omnibus; but one sees them filled, while the omnibus fol- 
lows often with scarcely an occupant. The people are 
more than willing to give them a try. It gives them a 
sense that they are encouraging the application of science, 
to our vehicular traffic and keeping abreast with the 
times. With the advent of 1906 the fifteen motor han- 
soms, now in use in the metropolis, will be supplemented 
with very many more, and the number of cab horses per- 
ceptible reduced. One company of manufacturers will 
then have placed a hundred of these new hansoms on the 
cab stands. Other companies are preparing to place 
other hundreds by the next spring or early summer. 
Drivers of horse-drawn hansoms ‘‘don’t agree with this.’’ 
It alarms them. It means physical break-down for 
those who forsake horses for these malodorous ma- 
chines. One cabman declares, “‘Since a friend of mine was 
made driver of a motor, he has lost weight, his cheeks 
have lost their rosiness, his nerves are _ shattered, 
and in a few months he himself declares he will be a com- 
plete wreck.’ This at least, in a cabman’s opinion, is to 
be the cost of the first step in this new adventure. He 
adds the query, ‘‘What wll these motor hansom drivers 
be after a few months wear and tear here in London?” 
Still, the one thing certain is that the use of horse flesh will 
continue to go out, the use of machines to come in. 
Busy London no more delighteth in the strength of the 
horse, neither taketh it pleasure in the legs ofa man. It 
stays its trust on the motor which giveth pleasure, and 
the best of open-air treatment, to him that rideth forth 
swiftly therein. 

The Church of England has just now several little 
problems of its own. What part of the heavens would 
fall if a priest were to preach Christ crucified, or give an 
ethical address, in a Congregational, Wesleyan, or Uni- 
tarian church? That something terrific might follow 
such a custom-forbidden act is apparent, if one may 
judge from the outcry and alarm whenever it is done. 
And done it is. How to prevent it is the question with 
our staunchest Anglican zealots. The Representative 
Church Council has been feeling its way to give some 
power and authority to its lay members, just enough not 
to endanger that of “bishops and other clergy,” just 
enough to give the laity a consciousness of having a voice 
and vote in the affairs of the State Establishment. The 
matter seems weighty. Wisdom utters itself with ex- 
treme circumspection. Everybody braces himself, while 
willing to concede something, against going too far. On 
no account, say all priests, archdeacons, canons, deans, 
bishops, and archbishops, may the unclerical mind pro- 
nounce concerning either doctrine or ceremonial. Then, 
too, what about the status of women? ‘The problem is 
grave! Fortunately for the reluctants and the hind- 
most, any solution of the question which a Representa- 
tive Council may arrive at will avail nothing unless our 
houses of Lords and Commons, the real rulers of the State 
Church, give it sanction and render it the law. These 
Peers and Commons are not generally supposed to be 
men very sensitive to or docile under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost, yet it is they who are set high in authority 
above those whose aims and discernments are spiritual. 
Too often the situation amounts to this: spirituous and 
sordid interests control those that are spiritual. When 
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will England follow the more excellent way of the United 
States¥and of the French Republic by setting religion 
free from secular dictation and control? - 

The unsectarian sect has recently had another resurrec- 
tion of its never defunct problem. Sometimes we may 
persuade ourselves that it sleeps its last sleep, that its 
ghost at last is laid. But it is never so, and, in the nat- 
ure of things, never can be so. Ever and anon it is forth 
again, conscious, in part, of its providential mission. Its 
voice will still be heard, crying aloud and sparing not, 
despite the “‘several negative disadvantages’ of which 
worldly wisdom is aware. In it the conflict is irrepres- 
sible between the politic, or temporal, and the spiritual, 
or eternal. In the long run the victory must be for the 
latter. ‘‘He always wins who sides with God.” And 
this problem of a name, which refuses to sleep in the sep- 
ulchre, where our honest enough sectaries desire to keep it, 
serves to show us, to a certain extent, who is on the one 
side and who is on the other. No doubt the most part 
cry out for that which is politic rather than for that which 
is higher, worthier, and humaner. 

During our October and November fogs this disturb- 
ing problem appeared, and walked once more our English 
earth. With startling suddenness it voiced itself in the 
address of a prominent and clearly discerning layman at 
the annual meeting of our London Provincial Assembly. 
Then it stalked into the columns of the Inquirer, and 
there was seen of many. Quite a flutter of sensation en- 
sued. The fors and the againsts went at each other with 
any weapon they could lay hold of. The field is quiet 
just now. ‘No war or battle sound.” The question will 
not be settled by arguments for or against the Unitarian 
name. Only a quiet growth and enlargement will settle 
it. The problem is really a serious one, and by no means 
to be hurried up, how to get the one true light out from 
under all these denominational bushels. Sir 


In the Age of Ice. 


BY W. D. ROE. 


It was upon a strange scene of desolation and barren- 
ness that the summer sun, peering above the mountain 
range that made the valley’s eastern horizon, looked down 
upon. ‘The dense mists that had enshrouded the whole 
world during the earlier centuries of creation had not 
even yet wholly vanished. It was midsummer; but the 
sun, veiled by fog, hung not in glowing glory, giving heat 
and light in abundance, but like a dusky purple disk, his 
uprising akin to that of an arctic day. All around were 
mountains, the range to the eastward, its summits jagged 
and sharp, thrust upward into the sky, like huge walrus 
tusks, lonely peaks, snow clad on their steep flanks, and 
down whose slopes crawled here and therea glacier. The 
pure white, merging into gray, turned, lower down, to 
umber of denuded rocks and varied shades of cold blue- 
green of stunted forests of pine and gnarled oak and yew. 

The valley itself, broad and nearly level, somewhat 
redeemed the sterile landscape of its gloom. Thereon lay 
spread a field tinted with a hundred hues of warmer green, 
and touched up here and there as the sun glinted upon it 
with rays of saffron and gold. In the midst of the swale 
a brook, icy cold, crawled in long sinuous curves from the 
yawning glacier jaws, broadening as it went till lost to 
sight in the dim distance. 

On the westward the vale was bounded by another 
range. The height of this was somewhat less. It was 
even more barren; for hereabouts the dwarfed woods had 
been mostly thinned or cut away for firewood, and its 
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steep scarp of rugged primeval rock rose like a rampart, 
almost to the clouds. 

The base of this range was seamed at intervals by what 
appeared to be clefts in the rocks, clefts that a nearer 
view showed to be openings, partly perhaps natural, but 
giving evident signs of the presence of man and his handi- 
work. Other signs also gave token of man’s presence,— 
blackened embers, piles of fagots, heaps of round, heavy 
stones, and, scattered over the sward, where they had been 
flung after feasting, bones, gnawed and bare of meat. 
These bones were of beasts now extinct upon the earth 
for none can surely say how many centuries,—of cave 
bear and wolf, of giant elks, of moose, to be known by 
great branching antlers, of tiny antelopes and of the 
enormous aurochs. 

Look where you will, midst all these evidences of man’s 
destructive powers, of tool or weapon will be found none. 
To that day in the continued story of the rise of man, 
little progress had he made: beyond the patching to- 
gether of skins for covering, beyond the art of making 
fire by friction of wood upon wood, and beyond the crude 
device of heavy stones to fling at his quarry, none at all. 
At replenishing the world man—male and female— 
had done something, but, as yet, to subdue the world, 
nothing,—nothing at least giving promise of the race 
that was yet to be. 

As the sun rose, from the various caverns in the moun- 
tain sides, one by one, still heavy with slumber, crept out 
into the dawn the barbarian cave-dwellers. The men, 
big, muscular fellows, gaunt, tawny, hairy, ferocious, 
stood idly by or wandered aimlessly around, while their 
women kind—not seldom jeered at for laggards—hastened 
to the day’s task. They it was rubbed at the fire sticks, 
gathered fuel, hauled up out of storage caves such raw 
provender as might be on hand, spitted it above the glow- 
ing embers, till, warmed through, yet uncooked, their 
lords rushed in to gorge themselves. Beasts these men- 
shaped things were in all but name, satiating their wolfish 
hunger, jaws dripping with the blood of raw meat. 
Women and children, huddling together, awaited their 
turn, glad enough if only the ravenous appetite of their 
masters left merest scraps upon the bones. 

One man of all the score or so glutting their hunger may 
be singled out from the others as in some manner their 
superior. He was manifestly older, much older, than 
any there,—older, and yet not aged; for, with hardships 
and often long famines, few survived long after mid-age. 
He was bigger also, and his look that of one who claimed 
and was accorded mastery. The meal ended, this chief- 
tain, by gesture more than word, called his tribe about 
him. To them he talked long and earnestly, jabbering 
his guttural jargon, punctuated by signs, pointing now at 
the remains of the meagre feast around which the women 
and children huddled, then at the tumulus of stones, and, 
finally, with a sweep of his long, lank arm, in the direc- 
tion of the lower valley. The oration ended, the tribes- 
men set up a shout. Some returning to the caverns 
brought out heavy wooden clubs, while others, divest- 
ing themselves of most of their skin garments, started 
forth at a brisk pace in the direction the chief had in- 
dicated. It was easy enough by his gestures alone to 
comprehend something of what the old man had ordered. 
One,of the women, pale, haggard, a look of constant fear 
in her sunken eyes, timidly approached her lord. ‘‘We 
are quite famished,” she said humbly. ‘There was but 
little left, and now there is nothing. When shall we have 
more meat?” 

The beast man, himself full, cared little that another, 
less than any that a woman, though his mate, went empty. 
He turned his pitiless eyes upon her. ‘“Thou sluggard,”’ 
he said roughly, ‘‘art forever thinking of thy mouth? 
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Get you gone to work. Yes, there will be a hunt. By 
midday or soon after, a herd of aurochs will be driven this 
way.” 

The woman’s face lighted up. Going back to where 
the other hungry women stood, she told eagerly of the 
expected hunt, whereat the manner of all changed to sudden 
joy. They fell to, each at her lord’s task, even the children 
toiling, all gay with hope, laughing; and one, young and 
comely, fairest of them all, singing a rude song. 

The old chief, standing quite apart, listened to the 
carolling, not ill-pleased at the sounds. When at last the 
melody ceased, he turned abruptly. ‘‘Kaleida!’” he 
called aloud, ‘‘come hither!’ 

The girl, dropping the handicraft at which she had set 
herself, obeyed the summons. 

‘What is this I hear,” said the chief, ‘that thou hast 
a lover from far up the valley. Is it so?” 

A rich red dyed the maid’s swarthy cheek, as she an- 
swered coyly, shaking her tangled auburn locks, “‘It is so, 
my lord.” 

“And was there, then,’”’ said the chief, severely, “no 
man of thine own tribe fit in thy capricious fancy for 
mate? Where, then, is Enos, he who sought thee some 
time since ?”’ 

“Enos?” the girl gave her head a yet more flaunting 
toss. ‘‘My fancy goes not to such as he. My mate,” 
she went on boldly, ‘“‘must be of braver stuff; must be 
better at chase and hunt, swifter of foot, stronger of arm; 
must be even, my lord, like to thyself, great, strong, able 
to be master of his tribe, and,” her blue eyes fell, “‘of me.” 

“So Enos, thou thinkest, is none of these?” 

“None, my lord; but that other,—he whom they call 
Darer,—he is all, strong, bold, quick, cunning,—all that 
a man should be.” 

“And where is Enos now?” 

“How should I know?” responded the maid, pout- 
ing. 

“He is not making ready for the hunt, I know that,” 
said the chief, ‘‘nor was he among them who went to drive 
the beasts’”’— 

“No, nor is he like to be. His legs are not light enough 
to run, nor his arm strong enough to strike. Where he 
may be I know not. But this I do know,—that, day 
after day, often before the dawn, he is up and out and away. 
Perhaps,” the girl added with a rippling laugh, ‘‘there be 
one can say more as to his whereabouts. ’Tis a maid that 
fancies him, though he care not. Tis Mira, lord.” 

“Send Mira here, then,’’ said the chief, curtly. The 
girl came, a little thing, slender, pretty in the face, but 
having none at all of Kaleida’s splendid beauty. Of her 
the big savage asked many questions. To them all the 
maid responded modestly, with shy, downcast eyes. 
Of Enos she could tell little save only (as already Kaleida 
had told) that, day after day, he was up betimes, hasten- 
ing away on some mysterious errand among the hills. _ 

“Perhaps,” said the chief, ‘che gets not enough fare with 
the rest, and goes to find food and gorge alone?” ; 

“Nay,” answered the maid, ‘that cannot be; for he is 
near to being starved. And yet, my lord,” Mira con- 
tinued timorously, ‘‘he hath told me so much,—that he 
hath a plan by which the tribe may no longer suffer, as 
thou knowest we do, for lack of meat.” 

“Bnough,” said the chief, morosely, “I hold not with 
new plans. There is no plan but the quick eye, the sure 
and strong stroke, together with the skill to smite a beast 
where the blow tells.’ 

So the chief stopping where he was, on a hillock where he 
could see afar down the valley, fell to musing over the 
vanity of new things, while Mira, going back among her 
companions, was greeted with some raillery—especially 
from Kaleida—because of her fondness for Enos. 
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Slowly, from near and far, the tribesmen began to 
gather. A point had been selected for assault upon the 
herd of aurochs,—a point where the deep stream in its 
tortuous course drawing near the cliffs narrowed the 
path the herd must take. It was here they gathered, 
cavern men, some from as much as a score of miles away. 
Among them came the dusky barbarian, wooer of the 
maid Kaleida. When he arrived, it was not yet high 
noon; and from then on until afar off a cloud of dust gave 
warning that the herd drew near, giving over for the time 
much of his savage manner, Darer disported himself 
among the women folk, letting his light fancy turn to 
love of the woman he had chosen. 

Even in that early time woman, slave to the caprice 
and cruelty of man, yet held staunchly to her power of 
choice. When it came to mating, never, as now, over- 
readily did a maid yield to any blandishments. Perhaps 
in that age of ice her one brief time of keeping a man’s 
hopes and temper on edge was fuller than ever since. of 
demure reserve, of coyness, uncertainty, seeming inde- 
cision. It was so Kaleida enjoyed herself, playing with 
her lover, delighted to see his brow grow black, happy in 
thwarting his humors. 

“Thou art not the only man alive.” It was thus that 
Kaleida amused her vanity, vexing and tantalizing Darer. 

Slowly the distant dust cloud grew: faint and far-away 
forms, at first indistinguishable, emerged. The hunts- 
man’s trained eye discerned the aurochs, growing, grow- 
ing, bigger and bigger as they drew gradually near. 

When at last no more than a mile or so away, the 
pounding of their many hoofs upon the green turf became 
distinctly audible. The time for preparation had come. 
At the chief’s summons the tribesmen came to the nar- 
rowest part of the defile, ranging themselves, each with 
stone or bludgeon, ready to launch himself at the beasts. 

It was then Darer aroused himself. He was upon his 
feet, big, burly, strong, fascinating as bigness and ex- 
treme strength ever are to womankind. ‘‘So thou sayest, 
Kaleida, that I am not the only man.” The savage in 
him spoke out. “I tell thee, let any other beware. ‘Tell 
me, girl,” he added viciously, ‘‘tell me, ere I go, if there be 
another ?” 

Kaleida nodded, still tantalizing. 

“Who?” he growled hoarsely, standing over her, lean- 
ing upon a massive gnarled club, ‘‘who is it?” 

For answer Kaleida, saying nothing, pointed. The 
man followed the direction of her outstretched, shapely 
arm. ‘‘What,’’ he cried rudely, ‘‘yonder slim, lank fel- 
low,— him you call Enos?” 

“Yes,” said Kaleida, ‘‘Enos. Why not Enos?” 

The man burst out laughing ironically. From Enos 
it was evident he feared no rivalry,—so little that he even 
went to Enos, speaking civilly. Others also had begun 
clustering about the lank, ungainly youth, curious, every 
one, as to what the thing was he carried over his shoulder. 

As to this, however, Enos would tell them nothing. It 
was an uncommon thing, something the tribe had never 
before seen the like,—a long somewhat bent stick of young 
yew wood, notched near either end, and to the upper 
notch a long, slender cord of stout bear sinew. ‘The 
savages, one by one, examined it closely. Some laughed 
at it as at a trifle unworthy to vex their guesses; some, 
more devoutely minded, drew away, as from something 
uncanny, the work, perhaps, of wizardry. Darer was 
among those who jeered. ‘‘Call you that a club?” he 
asked mockingly. And when Enos, smiling, said nothing, 
he bade him go sit among the women, while better men did 
men’s work against the onrushing herd. 

On now came the aurochs, plunging through the grass, 
pounding the earth in their long stride, snorting, now and 
then venting their wrath by loud bellowings. On they 
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came, the aurochs, shaped not unlike the bisons that 
once roamed our Western plains, but bigger, shaggier, 
far fiercer. Along their course, crouching amid the tall 
grasses, waiting behind a sheltering boulder, each savage 
was alert with stone or club, waiting the moment to hurl 
himself headlong upon some one of the herd singled out 
for onslaught. Foremost of all was Darer. On came 
the beasts, bellowing madly, scenting danger, eyes aflame, 
nose to ground, nostrils blood red and snorting, spitting 
steam, pounding the sward with galloping hoof beats. 

Suddenly from behind a boulder, Darerdashed. Hehad 
singled out for prey the foremost of the herd, a gigantic 
bull. Brandishing his club at him he ran. He, nor any 
other, noticed or gave thought to Enos. The women, 
however, clustering under the lee of a big rock, sheltering 
from the chill wind, saw all that happened,—saw and 
wondered much. 

His yew stick in his hand, a little way down the slope 
Enos went, not running eagerly as the others, but at leis- 
ure, bending, as he went, his yew stick, notching the coil 
of bear sinew, stretching it to its utmost tension, now 
affixed to lower as well as upper notch of the bow. 

At the foot of the slope Enos stopped. From beneath 
his rude robe of wolf hide, from a skin quiver he drew 
forth a long slender spruce shaft, tipped with a chipped 
splinter of obsidian. For a moment he stood upright, 
watching. Then he raised the bow, fixed the notched 
arrow to the tense cord, gauged the distance to that big 
bull, twice that of Darer, the foremost racer, and with all 
his might bent back the yew wood, the cord to his ear, 
and let fly. 

The big beast; smitten in his tracks, pierced through 
the very heart, plunged forward on his knees, ploughing up 
the sods, bellowed once, rolled over, gasping, quivered 
a moment, and was dead. 

As if himself smitten by the strange stroke that smote 
the bull, Darer stopped. ‘‘What wizardry was that?” 
he thought. ‘“‘How came the beast to be thus slain? 
No hand had touched him.” He fairly shuddered with 
fear. He looked, not knowing why, over his shoulder. 
It was to see something that, brave as he was, struck him 
with a pang of superstitious fear. What meant that 
lank youth, that despised Enos, with his long wand of 
yew wood? Darer saw it now, bent almost double, the 
long wand with a littler one. He heard the sharp, quick 
twang, a whirring in the air—the little wand had gone. 
But whither? He turned again, looking at the herd gal- 
loping by: another was rolling in its death agony. Yes, 
another, and another, some kicking, gasping, but more 
stone dead. 

In the heart of each beast they found the slender shaft 
of spruce wood tipped with a splinter of obsidian. 

The old chief had seen, wondering with the women and 
children. Opposed as he was to all new things, this that 
had happened was too plain, too full of good, for his race. 
He could not doubt, nor had he desire to deny. Darer, 
shorn of the glory of having slain a single beast, came 
sulkily up to where the group stood, making ready all 
(he saw that) to give the honor that had been his till it 
was filched away, to this lean slender rival. The chief 
spoke. A great thing, he said, had been wrought that 
day. No more fear of famines. No, the yew shaft and 
bear sinew and the sharp-tipped wand had settled that for 
all time to come. 

It was bitter enough to have been so outdone in the 
chase, but bitterer far the smiling welcome of Kaleida. 
Mad with misery, jealousy, vindictive passion, Darer 
raised the cry of ‘Wizard!’ A thousand years before 
the cry might have served. Now it availed him nothing, 
for the fulness of time had come. Even his own clans- 
men laughed. Then the chief, proud that one of his own 
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cavern had so prevailed, gave him honor; and Kaleida, 
not so much as casting one glance at her brawnier 
wooer, opened her arms, doubting not (for Enos had 
sued somewhat hotly, though in vain) of his favor. 

To the chief Enos spoke, saying a few fitting words of 
thanks. To Kaleida, standing, expectant, alluring, in- 
viting, splendid in her magnificent beauty, he said not a 
word. One glance he gave her,—more of pity than of 
scorn,—and, going where Mira stood, unnoticed among 
the women, shy, expecting nothing, but very, very glad, 
he gave her a lover’s greeting and laid the bow and the 
empty quiver at her feet. 


A Unitarianism for To-day. 


BY REV. BURT ESTES HOWARD. 


The present age is characterized by a persistent move- 
ment away from old faiths and old forms in all depart- 
ments of thought and life. Whether such a movement 
is wholesome depends on the intelligence and steadfast- 
ness with which it is carried out, and with the sincerity of 
purpose back of it. But, whether for good or evil, ‘“‘the 
thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns.’ ‘There is no stopping the onward march of things. 
It may be guided: it cannot be arrested. No man 
with a love of truth burning in the heart of him would 
want to arrest it. No honest mind will be satisfied 
with intellectual anesthetics that lull the reason to sleep, 
no matter how fair the dreams that float across the pleas- 
ing fields of hope. Think we must, and think we will, 
each man, with his own God-given power to think; and we 
will follow the truth, though it rend the soul of us past the 
chill shrines that men have builded to the little gods of 
things as they seem, till we climb the wonderful altar- 
stairs of the “‘God of Things as They Are.” 

The age is no less critical than it is progressive. All 
philosophies, whatever field they seek to cover, and all 
institutions are summoned, one by one, before the bar 
of an enlightened Public Opinion to justify their right to 
be. Neither antiquity nor modernity is a sufficient plea 
to stay the proceedings. Orthodoxy and liberalism both 
stand at the judgment seat of modern thought. There 
is no escape, no nolle prosequi, and there should be none. 
The liberal church is granted no exemption from criti- 
cism because its claims are more pretentious. It must 
prove its assertions and approve itself to the reason of 
men, just as truly as the strictest sect of the Pharisees. 
Unitarianism has no more right to cumber the earth than 
has any other ‘‘ism.”’ It must answer to the very spirit 
of criticism which it itself has conjured up from earth and 
heaven. It cannot escape the rigid application of those 
criteria which it has demanded as tests and norms in its 
religious thinking. With what judgment it judges, 
must it, too, be judged. 

The test of all religions, of all philosophies, of all in- 
stitutions, is the kind of man they produce! The old cry 
of the opposing hosts, ‘‘Show us your man!’ is the legiti- 
mate challenge to every philosophy of life that claims the 
attention of the world. ‘The logic of the creed is of small 
moment compared with the consistency of the life it pro- 
duces. The essential element in any institution is its 
constructive force. Whether Unitarianism has any 
right to a placein the sun dependson its effectiveness as a 
se factor on the life of the individual and of society. 

o argue its case on any other ground is to miss the main 

int in its defence. A religion must not be judged by 
its prospectus, but by its products. 

The destructive work of Unitarianism is everywhere 
conceded and in some quarters heartily condemned. It 
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has opposed steadfastly and consistently the impossible 
metaphysic and mathematics of certain theological 
schools. It has stood resolutely against a multitude of 
things in the ancient creeds which no logical mind could 
believe, and against a large number of things which, 
though credible, no sane man ought to believe. In this 
Unitarianism has rendered the world good service. 

But this is not the goal of Unitarianism. Not to this 
end was it born nor for this purpose came it into the 
world. Unitarianism is not exhausted in remonstrance. 
Its work is not accomplished in dogmatic protest and 
denial. If Unitarianism is a mere religious debating so- 
ciety, if it can set forth no claim fora place in the world 
except a string of syllogisms and a volume or two of argu- 
ment, it can scarcely justify its existence to a world of 
practical men. With the spread of a liberal spirit it 
becomes a sort of ecclesiastical Don Quixote, a mere 
fighter of theological wind-mills. It is not worth while. 

Unitarianism has a right to live, not as the negation 
of an out-worn metaphysic, but as the exemplification of 
a positive, practical ethic. To combat old creeds is the 
least of its tasks, if, indeed, it be its task at all. ‘‘A man 
lives by believing something, not by debating and argu- 
ing about many things.”’ ‘To criticise by substitution, to 
demonstrate in its own pure, high living the celestial pos- 
sibility of divine manhood, this is its hcly mission. ‘There 
is no particular virtue just in being free. Moral empti- 
ness has no peculiar claim to wear a halo. Liberty is a 
good thing, a fine thing, but it is not an end in itself. It 
means only freedom to give ourselves, body and soul, to 
the best we know. It is simply the right to a voluntary 
choice of moral masters. With all our boasted liberty, if 
there be not a positive residuum of spiritual truth at the 
heart of liberalism after stripping off the wunessential 
and incredible, if there be not a great tap-root of moral 
affirmation, we degenerate into a species of hypocrisy and 
moral impotence worse than that against which we have 
revolted. We become like Ahimaaz, who, eager to run, 
reached the king first of all the messengers, but, when he 
atrived, he had no message. 

Every movement toward liberty carries a grave danger 
at the heart of it,—a danger of self-destruction. In seek- 
ing to release men from the trammels of old and in- 
sufficient creeds, the religious protestant runs a serious 
risk of breeding a disregard for all moral and spiritual 
standards and restraints. If the Unitarian Church is 
willing to assume the risk, she dare not, if she is honest, 
avoid the responsibility that goes with it. She must be- 
come a positive factor in the religious life of the world,— 
a power that makes for righteousness. Negation must be 
only incident to affirmation; destruction, the condition of 
construction. If she takes away, it must be in order to 
give more in its place. 

A great deal depends, sometimes, on the placing of an 
accent. Inthe matter of freedom in religion the accent 
to-day should be placed on religion, and not on freedom. 
Freedom is sweeping through the earth with a resistless 
rush; but religion is in danger of being left one side, of 
becoming a mere attitude, a philosophy of life, rather 
than.a fact of living. In our very eagerness to demon- 
strate our freedom in religion, we are apt to fall into a 
sort of freedom from religion, reducing it to a mere pulp, 
invertebrate, without blood and gristle and bone in it. 
There is no stimulus in an abstraction: there is no en- 
thusiasm ina theory. Thére is nothing that calls out the 
very soul of a man in a colorless scheme of social physics. 
It is life the world is scant of, we have logic enough. It 
is prophets the age cries out for, we have too many pul- 
piteers. Our times are paralyzed with the creeping palsy 
of mere formalism, of organized greed and canting hypo- 
crisy concealing its moral poverty and spiritual naked- 
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ness behind the machinery and millinery of ecclesiasticism. 
The call of to-day is fora dynamic religion,—a religion that 
is not content with the mereconventions of dilettante wor- 
ship or with the observance of sheer proprieties. Wor- 
ship! What is worship but work in the spirit of God 
for the service of man? 

There is room in the earth to-day for a church with a 
great moral glow at the heart of it, for a church that fronts 
the problems of the world with steady, resolute eyes, 
a church exemplifying a religion that regards nothing 
human as alien to it, a religion that is not too dainty to 
walk the dusty highways of life, nor too delicate to be 
planted in the heart of the world where the eternal struggle 
against wretchedness and wrong and sin is going on. 
Here is an opportunity worthy of aGod. Is Unitarianism 
great enough in soul and mighty enough in spirit for this 
thing? The world is heartily sick and properly sick of 
this pampered playing at religion which constitutes so 
large a part of modern ecclesiasticism, this miserable 
dawdling along tne great highways of life, this everlasting 
preparation for service which exhausts itself in prepara- 
tion, this monotonous dress-parade with no fighting under 
the king’s banner. 

I do not mean that the church should be institutional- 
ized. Ido not claim that the church should serve tables 
and run soup-kitchens. ‘The larger part of this amateur 
philanthropy is not only ill-advised, but is harmful 
rather than helpful. There is a vast deal of spasmodic 
and hysterical charity performed by good-hearted peo- 
ple, with the best intentions, that serves to complicate the 
social problems of the day rather than solve them. It is 
not enough to mix our efforts at ameliorating human con- 


ditions with sympathy or with piety. They must be © 


mixed also with intelligence and with common sense. It 
is far better for the church to stand back of organized 
institutions than to attempt to compete with them. 
The church, therefore, should not be institutionalized, 
but it should be vitalized. It should stand in the midst 
of life as the embodiment of a divine spirit. It should 
take its place in the midst of men as the exponent of a 
sane public conscience. It should be sponsor to every 
right movement in the collective life of the community. 
It should be a directive and corrective force in all effort at 
the betterment of things. It should be a creative power, 
bringing into being and carrying to fruition individual 
and corporate righteousness. 

That is the kind of church, and the only kind of church, 
worthy the devotion and energy of men. Such a church 
cannot utter itself in dogmatic formulas that trick 
and trap the reason and remove the stress in religion 
from the life to be lived, and put it on the creed to be 
believed. Such a church cannot exhaust itself in relig- 
ious ceremonials and in insipid phrase-making and plati- 
tudes. It will stand for that human solidarity which is 
the concrete fact in any true religion, in any religion worth 
a man’s while, for unity of spirit, that oneness of the 
divine and the human which is the inspiration and earnest 
of the religious life, and for unity of action in realizing 
moral and spiritual ideals, without which any religion is a 
barren and useless thing. 

Unity of spirit, unity of consecration to the best we 
know, unity of effort in making that best a living fact in 
ourselves and in the world about us,—there is a Unita- 
rianism whose summons ought to send the red blood ting- 
ling through a man’s veins and make religion something 
more than a meaningless phrase or a mere selfish search 
for rewards and benefits. It is a call to be something 
and to do something that challenges all that is fine and 
high and noble in a man’s soul. It is not satisfied with 
pious whimperings in the temple courts. It fronts the 
world, It stands at the cross-roads where the work-a- 
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day life of the world sweeps by. With a divine spirit 
pulsing in its heart it grips the problems that fret and harry 
the bodies and souls of men. It pushes into the tangled 
thickets of greed and selfishness and sin, organizes the 
public conscience, and clears a broad place where the 
least man of us may get a man’s chance at living a clean, 
wholesome life. 

If Unitarianism is willing to do this thing, if she is 
willing to try to do this thing, to stand forth gloriously as 
a tangible, positive power making for righteousness, if 
she has something to offer men other than the mere husks 
of doubt, something that can be wrought into a fibrous, 
white-souled manhood and womanhood, then it needs no 
apologetic for its existence nor any justification for its 
activity. The God’s work and spirit: of it are its sign 
manual and its warrant. But there is no room in God 
Almighty’s world, in these days, for Unitarianism, or 
any other “‘ism,’’ as an intellectual cult, as a religious fad, 
as a mere ecclesiastical mechanism. 

The day for Unitarianism as a theological protest has 
passed. Her mission in the world now is creative, not 
disputative. Her work is not to disprove the dogma of 
the Trinity or any other creedal declaration. She is not 
concerned with celestial mathematics, but with terrestrial 
ethics. If she believes that there is but one God, our 
first imperative duty is not to destroy the gods, be they few 
or many, in the pantheons of other worshippers, but so to 
live as children of the one God in whom we believe that 
men, seeing our good works, shall glorify the Father. 

Here is the opportunity of Unitarianism. Free as the 
air, shackled by no benumbing and belittling conven- 
tions, if the Unitarian Church will accept the high ideal of 
a religion that is more careful for life than for logic, more 
eager to save men than to preserve its own mannerisms, 
it will be hailed with joy by the troubled children of earth, 
and become as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 

And men will believe in such a church. “‘Give me a hun- 
dred men,” said a great preacher,—‘‘give me a hundred 
men, not men who are ecstatic when they pray and glow- 
ing when they sing, but men whose daily life is a benedic- 
tion and whose deeds will bear the sunlight,—give me a 
hundred such men, and I will bind them into a living 
volume with which I will make the world believe.” And, 
when a church shall come forth and take its place among 
the people, with a redemptive spirit burning in its 
heart, not to redeem men out of this life into an impos- 
sible and insipid heaven, but to create a world that is true 
and righteous and just, then the men of this world will 
crowd to its threshold and cry, ‘‘Now we believe, not be- 
cause of thy speaking, but because we have seen with our 
eyes, and know that this is a church of the living God!” 

Los ANGELES, CAL. 


Spiritual Life. 


If I succeed to-day in doing a thing that is hard, the 
same thing will be easier for me to-morrow. If I yield to 
a difficulty to-day, it will be all the harder to-morrow to 
resist.—G. S. Merriam. 

a 


May we accept with more joyful hearts the simple 
blessings that supply our daily needs, the unnumbered 
comforts that minister to us on every hand, morning, 
noon, and night, rising up about us and beseeching us to 
let them bless us.—George Rudolph Freeman. 
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We make those with whom we associate happy or mis- 
erable in their association with us by the little things we 
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say or do not say, the insignificant things we do or do not 
do. These things are more important than the great 
things about which we are so careful—Minot J. Savage. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


From ,“ Prometheus.” 


7 ... Among the gods 

Is‘one whom love and courage stir for thee; 

Who, being of manlike spirit, by many shifts 

Has stayed the hand of the enemy, who crieth 

Thy world is not destroyed, thy good shall live: 

Thou hast more power for good than Zeus for ill, 

More courage, justice, more abundant art, 

More love, more joy, more reason: though around thee 

Rank-rooting evil bloom with poisonous crown, 

Though wan and dolorous and crooked things 

Have made their home with thee, thy good shall live, 

Know thy desire; and know that, if thou seek it, 

And seek, and seek, and fear not, thou shalt find. 
—Robert Bridges. 


What to Think About. 


I was in Europe in the summer of 1873, constantly en- 
gaged in interesting studies and observations belonging 
to the somewhat sedate life which has developed in that 
eke Te in a few thousand years, be the same more or 
ess. 

Wherever we travelled we generally could find the Lon- 
don Times, and the London Times had every day a de- 
spatch from the United States. 

At that time fortunately, or unfortunately for us, there 
was a wretched handful of Modocks who had rebelled 
against the national authority, and who had been pur- 
sued into the recesses of some lava rocks which they knew 
better than did the officers or the Hundred and Ninety- 
ninth Infantry, to whom had been entrusted the duty of 
bringing these Modocks into the course of civilization and 
levelling them up to the privileges and duties of the aver- 
age American citizen. So it would happen that day by 
day, as I had waited for some swell Englishman to lay 
down his Times, and as I turned up the United States 
in the news columns, it would happen almost regularly 
that the whole news. given from the Western Continent 
referred to these poor Modocks. ‘‘T'wo Modocks were 
killed yesterday,” or ‘Seventeen Modocks escaped by 
such and such a cafion,” or ‘‘Four Modocks had been taken 
prisoners.’’ For the rest of America, the peaceable peo- 
ple who were planting cotton or spinning it or weaving it, 
for those who were teaching twenty million boys and 
girls how to live, or for ten or fifteen millions homes, the 
Times of course had nothing to say. 

Lord Roberts once recommended to the home gov- 
ernment that it should confer one of the prize badges of 
honor on one of his friends who had been largely instru- 
mental in the pacification of the Malayan Peninsula. 
But they answered from headquarters that this was 
quite impossible. Lord Roberts said, in rather a sad 
letter: “If he had only killed two or three thousand men, 
the nation would have honored him. All that he did 
was to make peace among a few million men who were at 
war before, and so he cannot have the Cross to wear as a 
testimony to his success.” 

From day to day, as we live, we have similar experi- 
ences which are becoming, alas! quite too frequent for our 
good. The people who conduct the paper which I see 
most constantly are Fnot‘satisfied—I think they are_not 
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happy—unless they have such headlines as ‘“Two Hun- 
dred and Twelve Men perish,” ‘Explosion killed Seven,” 
“Tynched in Centre of City,” “Attempt at General Strike 
in St. Petersburg,’ ‘‘Seven Members of Stranded Crew 
lost.””. “Young Woman found Dead, probably a Sui- 
cide.” 

Is it probable that the night editors of our journals 
rightly estimate the average wish of the average reader? 
Or is it that the traditions of centuries of blood and misery 
have worked their way into the habits of men, so that we 
do not get a fair reflex of the life of ourtime? I lay down 
my newspaper to open my mail. Ina very short note 
a dear friend writes to me that the year in Boston has 
been a curiously prosperous year,—‘‘Many thousand 
tramps less at the Wayfarers’ Lodge,” ‘‘Fifty per cent. 
less applications for work,’’ “Fewer applicants for aid 
among the poor than ever.” 

Why does the night editor pass by indifferent such an- 
nouncements as these? And have not the responsible 
managers of the journals some duty inthe premises? Or, 
as dear Judd used to say, Is not virtue better worth talk- 
ing about than vice? Is not righteousness better worth 
contemplation than sin? 

I suppose we must confess that Calvinism made a deep 
impression on the every-day habit of Europe. While 
the pulpit taught all men that they were all children of 
the devil and incapable of good, it was natural perhaps 
that the press should feel bound to illustrate this state- 
ment. But there are no Calvinists now. No one says 
we are children of the devil now. Why should we main- 
tain the illustration unless there is something to illus- 
trate? It is as if a company of soldiers from Fort 
Warren should come up to Boston in plate armor and 
march about the streets for the purpose of showing how 
uncomfortable plate armor was. 

I am tempted to take the illustration of this little note 
from my friend. In a few words it shows that the pau- 
perism of Boston has been reduced one-half in the year 
1905. ‘This is what in this column we call Good News. 
But suppose I wanted to send this intelligence to the pope, 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, or to the Minister of 
Religion in Paris. Should I send it in any religious news- 
paper of Boston? I could send him the Register, but I 
think of no other religious journal which condescends to 
mention either of these points. Certainly neither of them 
is mentioned in the ‘‘Religious Intelligence” of any of the 
secular journals. The ‘Religious Intelligence’ engages 
itself with the information that Rev. John Doe has left 
the church at the Four Corners, and that Rev. Richard 
Roe has taken his place. 

This world is governed by a good God and by his chil- 
dren. They have to admit that he gives a very reasonable 
indulgence to them, for the gratification of their own idio- 
syncracies, or what I see the young preachers like to call 
their personality. But, all the same, in daily life their 
are many things honorable, there are many things well 
thought of and well spoken of, there is a great deal of 
truth, there is a great deal of purity, there is much justice 
and many lovely people and things. It is really worth 
while, as has been well said by a celebrated author, to 
think about these things. A young friend of mine, a 
little boy of four, excused himself once for what had 
been criticised as cowardice on his part, by saying that it 
was not worth his while to spend the day in “‘looking at 
dogs.” It does not seem to me worth while for this 
reader or for me to spend our lives in reading about adul- 
teries, of blasphemies, or confederations, or deviltry or 
evil or folly or greed, or any of the rest of the alphabet of 
crime. It seems to me better to read and to think of the 


truly great things and of the great successes. 
EDWARD E. HALE. 
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Sonnet. 


They bear no laurels on their sunless brows, 
Nor aught within their pale hands as they go; 
They look as men accustomed to the slow 
And level onward course ’neath drooping boughs. 
Who may these be no trumpet doth arouse, 
These of the dark processionals of woe, 
Unpraised, unblamed, but whom sad Acheron’s flow 
Monotonously lulls to leaden drowse? 
These are the Failures. Clutched by circumstance, 
They were—say not too weak !—too ready prey 
To their own fear, whose fixed Gorgon glance 
Made them as stone for aught of great essay,— 
Or else they nodded when their Master Chance 
Wound his one signal, and went on his way. 
 —Arthur Upson. 


Atrocities of Color Supplements. 


While the illustration of books and maga- 
zines has developed a high degree of artistic 
excellence, both in subject and treatment, 
the illustration of the daily papers—especially 
as it relates to the comic element, on which 
these journals lay great stress—grows con- 
stantly worse in every particular; and the 
colored Sunday supplement’ denotes its low- 
water mark. 

Who has not watched of a pleasant Sunday 
morning in some country village or watering- 
place the arrival of the train or boat bearing 
these fell messengers of a crude civilization? 
A crowd listlessly awaits their appearance, 
and, when they come, the crowd becomes a 
mob for their possession, There is distinct 
preference for the hideous yellow, red, green, 
and blue splotches which form the prevailing 
“color schemes’? of these corrupting sheets. 
Long before a merciful twilight comes with 
its effacing touch the sidewalks, the piazzas, 
the rustic seats are strewn with these diseased 
windfalls of the press. It is impossible to 
describe the vulgarity and insanity of their 
drawing and coloring; and it cannot be that 
the editors, who must be men of some ability, 
however devoid of scruples, approve of their 
own mischievous work. Even the newest of 
the rich display some personal taste in their 
belongings and adornments, and even editors 
may have artistic consciences. Their answer 
to criticism against their methods invariably 
is: The public will and, therefore, must have 
what it wants. I am not so sure about that. 
The public visits beautiful museums and 
libraries and seems to enjoy them; it goes 
to churches where good music may be heard; 
it will support a decent play and condemn 
a nasty one. But it can be debauched and 
can have its dawning sensibilities for art or 
anything else that is worth while blighted; 
and there is no debauchery or blight, outside 
the domain of obvious immorality, more 
deadening to the public than this continually 
thrusting everything that is sordid, vulgar, 
and belittling before its uncultured but 
curious eyes. 

The leading motive of most of these hu- 
morous illustrations is the practical joke,— 
a theme which in literature, as everybody of 
the simplest knowledge understands, died a 
natural and deserved death at the end of the 
eighteenth century. No more in books are 
we expected to laugh over the ducking of 
parsons in horse-ponds, or other bucolic and 
heavy modes of enjoyment. But there isa 
strange recrudescence to-day in our comic 
illustrations of the making merry over the 
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Yokels now, as one|be primarily a lack of restraint in thought, 


hundred and fifty years ago, are to be amused | feeling, and expression regarding those ten- 


at the butting of elderly frames by the horns 
of the polemic goat. Mules are perpetually 
warring on the corporeal welfare of the un- 
wary. Policemen are defacing the features 
of innocent citizens. The negro, the Irish- 
man, the Jew are presented, not with that 
fair sense of fun which needs offend no race 
or person, but with a cynical distortion of 
ethnic characteristics. 

The pencil of our humorists is most malign 
in its delineations of children. Their young 
faces, with prolonged upper lips, upturned 
noses, and otherwise misshapen features, 


give them the appearance of aborted monsters | 


fit only for the specimen bottles of a medical 
museum. The speech put into their sorry 
mouths is all of a piece with the drawing,— 
some curious argot supposed to be peculiar 
to the streets of New York, but unintelli- 
gible even to the intelligence of the facile 
Chimmie Fadden. 

It would be useless to continue the cata- 
logue of artistic abominations which the 
Sunday artists pour forth. It is enough to 
say that they are the unfunniest pictures ever 
conceived by the mind of man. The sin of 
those who make them is the greater because 
they do show a certain sort of skill, perverted, 
unprogressive, and mediocre though it be. 
Like punsters and parodists, they grow more 
and more insensible to their own sins the 
more they commit them. 

It would not be so bad if these wretched 
perversions of so innocent and helpful a 
relish to life as the comic reached only per- 
sons of mature life. Even teaders whose 
time is so valueless that they can afford to 
waste more than a glance at the Sunday 
paper must realize how worthless pictures of 
this sort really are. It is the children who 
suffer; for they absorb unconsciously the 
unsavory quality of such efforts to amuse, 
and are thus the involuntary victims of vol- 
untary and responsible corruptionists. Ata 
time when this country is seriously trying to 
implant a knowledge of and stimulate a taste 
for better things, artistic and esthetic, 
through exhibitions in museums, libraries, 
and even in Sunday-schools, it is not a little 
disheartening to realize that every step in 
this direction gets a weekly setback through 
these colored atrocities. 

The child of sensible parents will not see 
or know about them; but the child of the 
street, the child of the indifferent household, 
will warm to them like a cat to the back of 
the stove. There are certain negative results 
at least that parents have a right to expect 
from every educative force which is brought 
to bear on their children: that these children 
shall not be deliberately taught disrespect 
for old age or for physical infirmities and 
deformities, that they shall not learn to 
cherish contempt for other races or religions 
than their own, that they shall not take 
satisfaction in the tormenting of animals or 
weaklings,—in short, that they shall not 
acquire an habitually cynical and unsports- 
manlike attitude of mind. . A morbid gloating 
over the deficiencies and humiliations of our 
neighbors is pretty sure to develop vulgarity 
and a lax moral fibre in ourselves; for vul- 
garity of mind and manners seems to me to 


dencies which every civilized man and race 
is striving to modify or to conquer. 

We are the most humorous if not the 
wittiest people on the earth, and yet we 
maintain the colored Sunday supplements, 
while other nations, the quality of whose 
humor as displayed in art is incomparably 
better than ours, get along very comfortably 
without them.—Lindsay Swift, in the Print- 
ing Art. 


Life of Frances Power Cobbe: 
_ A Memorial Edition. 


BY MARY H. GRAVES. 


On a late day in November last, I noticed 
among the new books at the Public Library 
of this city ‘“The Life of Frances Power Cobbe, 
by Herself,” in a single volume. Just what 
I had been wishing for,—a reprint of this 
admirable autobiography in a less expensive 
form than the two-volume edition of ten 
or more years ago. Joyfully I brought it 
home, again to refresh myself with its in- 
vigorating pages, the book being one that 
invites re-reading. 

To my delight it proved to be more than 
a reprint of the original. It contained 
supplementary pages from the pen of the 
author. Also an introduction written by 
her literary executor, Miss Blanche At- 
kinson, giving a brief account, with touch- 
ing details, of Miss Cobbe’s later years, 
before she, too, passed over the ‘Peak in 
Darien,’ and entered into the fulness of 
the Life Beyond. 

A printed slip attached toa fly-leaf dis- 
closed the fact that the book was given to 
the Library by the Misses Louisa L. and 
Georgina Schuyler of New York. It has 
since become known to me that, through 
the generosity of these ladies and another, 
old-time friends of Miss Cobbe, at no distant 
date after the publication of the book some 
fifty or sixty copies were distributed as gifts 
among a number of the largest public li- 
braries in the United States, each book being 
sent directly from the London publishers to 
the library for which it was destined. 

Truly, a graceful way of honoring the 
memory by increasing the sphere of her 
influence, of a noble woman, an inspiring 
and convincing writer on great moral and 
religious questions, untiring advocate of 
the “faith that makes faithful,” faith in 
God and his goodness and in immortality! 

A labor of love on the part of Miss At- 
kinson was the editing of this new and en- 
larged edition of the well-told story of a 
well-spent life, and, as I learn from _pri- 
vate sources, a task involving a con- 
siderable loss to herself. The reported 
“small sale of the book in America,” par- 
tially accounting for this state of affairs, 
is due doubtless, not to apathy on the part 
of friends and admirers of Miss Cobbe in 
this country,—a host in number, counting 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Unions, 
who have adopted as a text-book her “Duties 
of Women,’—but to prevalent ignorance 
of the existence of this memorial edition (as 
it may be called) of her “Life,” which has. 
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been published only in England, the Ameri- 
can publishers of the former edition having 
declined to bring out another. 

That the book has not hitherto been 
exhibited at the Unitarian Book Rooms in 
Boston (though I have the assurance that it 
will soon be placed there on sale) is probably 
due to lack of confidence on the part of the 
managers of that department of denomina- 
tional service, in the general diffusion among 
Unitarians of that species of loyalty which 
would lead them to patronize liberally the 
more serious literary productions of their 
own writers, and to subscribe to. the peri- 
odicals that are the missionary organs and 
exponents of their faith,—things to do, which 
seems to some of us clearly to come under 
the category of “Religious Duty,” thus 
ensuring their own great reward. 
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A Publisher’s Purpose. 


Mr. homas B. Mosher of Portland, Me., 
speaking directly to his readers, has given 
this interesting and significant statement 
of his work and hopes :— 


Long have I felt that writing in the third 
person obscured that which for years I have 
held most at heart. And now I am impelled 
to the more direct course of coming, as it 
were, to a closer grip with friends known and 
unknown. 

Often I have been asked, ‘‘Had you any 
motive other than that of craftsmanship in 
your shaping of material?” In answer, I 
like to assert my belief that my choice has 
been, and is, guided by a unifying principle 
which is responsible for whatever I may 
select or discard. Confessedly, my work 
has opened the gates of a luminous world to 
me. And for this very reason I would trans- 
mit what light I may to others, even as in 
races of old relays of runners passed on the 
burning torch. 

I am convinced that in literature alone is 
to be found and cherished the personal might 
which brings together vanished past and liv- 
ing present. Hence, what I have learned of 
storm and sun, may I not in my books make 
over to the men and women who reach out 
through intellectual sympathy and touch 
hands with me? ‘The soul of literature is not 
a dead soul, Its poets and prophets are for- 
ever vocable, creating a divine unrest which 
must unite us all as brethren of the Book. 

And what do I offer you? This season 
I bring out a work which seems to me to be 
the ultimate expression of all that is best 
and deepest, a glorious gospel constituting 
the one thing craved spiritually in this un- 
stable world of Here and Now. In the last 
days of Herbert Spencer’s life on earth there 
crept into that mighty intellect what may 
well be described as a terror of the Universe. 
The unthinkable infinitude of space became 
an obsession. Matthew Arnold speaks of the 
Greek conception of life as one wherein men 
and women were conceivably neither sick 
nor sorry. Compare with these two con- 
ceptions The Book of Heavenly Death, and 
tell me if Whitman does not possess what 
Greek and Englishmen alike lacked? This 
book is not a mere series of paragraphs skil- 
fully welded into apparent harmony, but 
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an organic, living whole,—a symphony of 
mightiest meaning based on the rock of 
Evolution with one thing more added,— 
Love. And this, O friends, whom I may 
never meet or greet other than in these words, 
is what I would have you finally consider. 
Does it not begin to be plain that there is 
design in what I would convey to you? 

“Kinsman, learn this: 
The artist’s market is the heart of man; 
The artist’s price, some little good of man. 
Tease not thy vision with vain search for ends. 
The End of Means is art that works by love. 
The aly of Ends . . in God’s Beginning’s. 

ost.” 


Literature. 
Lord Randolph Churchill.* 


One who has read the Prime Minister Series 
in Trollope’s novels will be struck at once 
in opening this volume with a similarity be- 
tween the novels and this veritable history. 
One is taken into the same scenes, and there 
is even a dash of romance of a similar kind, 
with expressions of opinion by an English 
duke concerning love and marriage, like 
those of which Trollope makes so much. 
But reading the animated account of the 
doings of this young statesman and his con- 
temporaries, one is quickly lifted into an 
atmosphere which Trollope in his novels was 
not able to provide. A gifted boy, born to 
everything that English society can give 
below the rank of royalty, had great intel- 
lectual gifts, and was early prepared to take 
his place in Parliament, where his career, 
though brief, was such as to deserve this 
bulky record. 

At the age of thirty-one, when he was 
scarcely more than a boy among statesmen, 
he commanded the attention of England, 
and was able to break the power of Glad- 
stone himself. After the thunders of Mid- 
lothian, he found this youth suddenly’ at- 
tacking him, prodding him with all kinds 
of weapons and finding the joints of his 
armor in so many ways that both the liberal 
leaders and the liberal party were brought 
to confusion and disaster. Lord Randolph 
made the case of Bradlaugh, the atheist, 
an occasion for challenging the giant states- 
man, with all his honors thick upon him, 
and worsted him in open fight. Nothing 
could be more interesting at this time than 
the account of the fourth party which 
came into existence as a wheel within a 
wheel on the conservative side of the house. 
This fourth party consisted of four men, 
conservatives, who held that the work of 
an opposition was to oppose, and then, with- 
out reverence even for the leaders of their 
own party, Sir Stafford Northcote and the 
rest harried the liberals without mercy. 
These four men were Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, Sir Henry Wolff, Mr. Gorst, and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, who was then an affable 
and rather idle young gentleman, toying with 
everything with an air of languid and well- 
bred indifference. The intimacy of the fiery 
and tempestuous young lord and the amiable, 
easy-going young literary man, and the won- 
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ders they performed together, are among 
the marvels of political history. 

After a while these men took up the Irish 
cause, and made havoc of many men and 
measures that were opposed to them. Lord 
Randolph’s invectives were so fierce that 
some one said to him, “You will kill Mr. 
Gladstone one of these days.” ‘Oh, no,’ 
he replied, ‘“‘he will long survive me. I often 
tell my wife what a beautiful letter he will 
write her proposing my burial in Westmin- 
ster Abbey.” 

We have been so accustomed to hear Glad- 
stone praised as a glorious example of every- 
thing that tends toward the doing of justice 
and the extension of human liberty that 
the charges made against him by Lord Ran- 
dolph sound strange and unfamiliar to our 
ears. Opposing his policy in Egypt, he said, 
“Mr. Gladstone, the member from Midlo- 
thian, came upon them with his armies and 
his fleets, destroyed their towns, devastated 
their country, slaughtered their thousands, 
and flung back these strugging wretches 
into the morass of oppression, back into the 
toils of their taskmasters.” Then with 
terrific effect he quoted against him Glad- 
stone’s own famous “bag and baggage’’ 
demand for the expulsion of the Turk made 
seven years before. 

Imperialism was suggested by Disraeli 
when he conferred upon the queen the title 
“The Empress of India’; and, during the 
active service of Lord Randolph, the im- 
perial idea, which has played so great a part 
in European history during the last twenty 
years, came to its birth. While he did not 
commit himself fully to that idea, it was in 
the air, and some of his friends were already 
hot with the ambitions that it inspired. 
We can now see that in the treatment of 
the Irish question Gladstone was taking a 
course, which, if adopted by England, would 
have made imperialism impossible and might 
have led to the loosing of such feeble bonds 
as held the colonies together, while his con- 
servative opponents were as eagerly bent 
upon a policy which, not then fully disclosed, 
has borne its fruits in modern history. 

While throughout this book Gladstone is 
personally treated with great respect, even 
with reverence for the extraordinary weight 
of his character and influence, yet his policy 
was by Lord Randolph and his friends be- 
lieved to be injurious, inconsistent, and even 
immoral. It is impossible even to hint at 
the great happenings of twenty years ago. 
It must suffice to say that in all this tre- 
mendous strife Lord Randolph played his 
part with such skill and vigor that, in spite 
of themselves, his fellow-workers were com- 
pelled to make him leader of the House of 
Commons and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Up to the time when he suddenly resigned on 
account of differences with Lord Salisbury 
his career was one of the most brilliant im- 
aginable. No one man did more than he to 
break the power of the liberal party and to 
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bring into power of Salisbury, Balfour, and 
others who up to the present time have con- 
trolled the destinies of Great Britain. The 
conservatives have now gone down in storm 
and wreck. Lord Randolph himself, after 
his brilliant career was ended, lived for a 
few years, followed by ill fortune, ill-health, 
and the loss of popularity. At the age of 
forty-six he died, prematurely old, a dis- 
appointed man. For an understanding of 
the English history of the last generation 
this book is invaluable. 


SIDNEY LANIER. By Edwin Mims. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net.— 
The value of this biography is in its sympa- 
thetic and illuminating study of a man who 
has already deeply touched the heart and 
the understanding of many, and who will 
be better known and loved for this presen- 
tation of his life and works. Sidney Lanier 
wrought under limitations of time and cir- 
cumstance, and it is an interesting specu- 
lation as to what he might have accom- 
plished and what might have been his final 
place in the literary history of America had 
he lived longer or had the opportunities for 
work visited him earlier. Yet had he accom- 
plished nothing more than is represented in 
our possession of ‘“The Marshes of Glynn,’ 
he would stand forever apart from all other 
poets of our day. Yet we owe him much 
more. How often a paragraph of sound 
criticism, cast carelessly into his work, 
has opened a new realm of appreciation 
touching things supposed to be familiar! 
How many a phrase of satisfying beauty 
stands out in memory to characterize a 
feeling or a dream! As this volume makes 
evident, Lanier was one of the writers whom 
we ought to know as men; and we like it 
when Mr. Mims says squarely, ‘His per- 
sonality is one of the rarest and finest we 
have yet had in America, and his life was 
one of the most heroic recorded in the annals 
of men.” And again, “To all men every- 
where who care for whatsoever things are 
excellent and lovely and of good report his 
life is a priceless heritage.” 


ANDREW MARVELL. By Augustine Bir- 
rell. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
75 cents net.—Mr. Birrell could write in- 
terestingly about a stick or a stone, and the 
delightful intimacy of his style and the good 
humor which he immediately inspires in a 
reader are qualities for which Marvell or 
any other might be grateful. He considers 
Marvell’s work as a man of letters as divided, 
like Gaul, into three parts. He was, first, 
a poet; secondly, a political satirist who 
used rhyme; and, thirdly, he was writer of 
prose. As a poet he may seem tiresome 
sometimes, but he has his “glorious mo- 
ments’; and no poet is happier than he is 
creating the impression that his nature poems 
were written out of doors. A satirist in 
rhyme writes for his own age and may well 
be content if they fulfil their immediate 
purpose; yet Marvell’s, taking Mr. Birrell’s 
word for it, must always be intensely inter- 
esting to the character-loving reader of his- 
tory, gross occasionally perhaps, but never 
stupid. As a prose writer he owned that 
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style, “which some people’ think the best 
prose style of all,—that of honest men who 
have something to say.” 


THE JOY THAT NO MAN TAKETH FROM YOU. 
By Lilian Whiting. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 50 cents net.—Can one hold joy as 
an immutable possession, undimmed by 
the troubles that beset human life and make 
up a large part of every individual expe- 
rience? That is the question which Miss 
Whiting has set herself to answer in this 
helpful little book. She believes that the 
answer should be affirmative, and that on 
this answer hangs the entire question as to 
whether our religious faith is worth any- 
thing or not. If our religious convictions 
can be so spiritualized as to make us really 
believe that God is a present help’in trouble, 
and that immortal radiance glows undimin- 
ished behind the clouds of. present doubt 
or pain, then indeed there is a joy which no 
man can take away. Miss Whiting says 
many a strong and inspiring word concern- 
ing the opportunities that lie in failure, the 
exaltation in measuring the trial of the hour 
by its relation to the long eternities ahead, 
the possibility of living by high affirmations 
of hope, conviction, and resolve, and the 
acceptance of love as the only working phi- 
losophy of life. 


A DauNTLESS Vixinc. By William Hale. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1.50.—This 
is a story of the Gloucester fisheries, and its 
studies of local life and color have been made 
on the spot. One or two of the incidents 
are founded on fact, but the action and 
characters cannot be traced to actual events 
or persons. The modern Viking, who sails 
from Norway to the new world, received 
his first impressions in the White City of 
the Columbian Exposition. After an awful 
experience as one of Coxey’s barefoot regi- 
ment, he beat his way to Boston and turned 
up in Gloucester, wretched and outcast. 
His honest face brought him friends, and 
his capacity for work gave him his chance; 
and it is here that the story really begins in 
earnest. It holds joy and sorrow, conflict 
and triumph; and the ending, though not 
in accordance with the traditional ending 
of romance, is truer, perhaps, to life and to 
Gloucester traditions. 


EpWARD FITZGERALD. By Arthur C. 
Benson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 75 cents net.—The English Men of 
Letters Series may contain biographies of 
many men who better deserve inclusion in 
such a series than Fitzgerald, but hardly 
one is more needed if its subject is to secure 
his rightful place in the memory of men. 
His was a strange, sensitive, wistful per- 
sonality, expressing itself most winningly in 
intimate letters, and needing always some 
near confessor. He was essentially an ama- 
teur writer. Mr. Benson calls him “a sort 
of sedate Hamlet,’ speaking heart to heart 
with those who cannot believe and cannot 
act, but would gladly hold fast to all that is 
dear and beautiful. The biography has been 
written with discrimination and understand- 
ing, but [with appreciation of Fitzgerald’s 
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unusual qualities and a rare facility in in- 
terpreting them to the reader. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE JACK 0’ LANTERN. 
By Myrtle Reed. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50 net.—Miss Reed’s earlier 
books showed delicacy of sentiment and an 
exquisite lightness of touch. Here the 
humor, which was at first indicated rather 
than fairly set free, has full play, and the 
humorous conception of this Jack-o’-lantern 
house with its burden of ghostly memories 
and nerve-exhausting visitants is well 
wrought out in interesting experiences. 
Harlan and Dorothy;who are presented to the 
reader at the end of their honeymoon, find 
themselves victims of unusual and, for a 
time, perplexing occurrences, which at last 
resolve themselves, much to their benefit 
and the reader’s satisfaction, into the prom- 
ise of abiding prosperity and freedom from 
care. 


THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT Mary. By 
Anne Warner. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Aunt Mary is a fit heroine for this 
age when women are no longer relegated to 
the back seats and the darkest corners as 
soon as years silver their hair. Her nephew 
Jack was certainly a terrible rascal, but he 
gave his aunt Mary the time of her life and 
certainly deserved well of her afterward, 
though not even a grateful aunt could have 
supplied Jack with all his culminating bless- 
ings, had not other influences worked in his 
behalf. The story is lively from start to 
finish. It has more than one good laugh 
between its covers; and, if it did nothing 
else, it ought to teach some readers to take 
their fiction, their duties, and their pleas- 
ures a shade less seriously. 


Mrs. TREE’S WiLL. By Laura E. Rich- 
ards. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 75 cents. 
Mrs. Tree was such a fascinating charac- 
ter that one spares her unwillingly from the 
scenes of this book, and, hence, although 
her influence, as expressed by her extraor- 
dinary will, runs through its chapters, the 
book as a whole cannot be said to equal 
the two in which we have previously read 
with joy of her doings and tastes. Mrs. 
Richards must find some one to take her 
place as a central figure upon which to hang 
the romances and comedies and tragedies 
of other people, who make up a small world 
of their own. 


Miscellaneous. 


Gertrude Smith’s stories are popular with 
small children; and Robbie’s Bible Stories, 
recently published by Henry Altemus & 
Co. of Philadelphia, retain many of the 
characteristics that have made them so. 
Thirteen Bible stories are here presented as 
told by Robbie’s father and mother to their 
children. The children are lovable, to use 
one of Miss Smith’s own words, and their 
comments on the tales help out the narra- 
tives. 


Robert Browning proposed in “Two Poets 
of Croisic’” a new standard for determining 
relative rank, and sought to know which of 
the two lived the happier life. President 
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Eliot’s address on The Happy Life shows 
how the conditions, which make this test 
fair, are within the reach of many to whom 
the simple life is practically impossible and 
the strenuous life a necessity rather than a 
choice. The joy of labor, the delight of 
companionship with the best minds, easily 
available to those who care for reading, the 
domestic joys of normal, natural life, the 
co-operation with one’s fellows in behalf of 
the best things socially,—all these are not 
dependent on the extent of one’s possessions 
nor measured by his capacity for distin- 
guished service. The address is published in 
fine binding by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. Price 75 cents net. 


The Magazines. 


Adéle Marie Shaw has written an essay in 
the February Critic on ‘What We Read to 
Children.” She attacks modern _priggish- 
ness and old-time foolishness with indis- 
criminate good-nature, for she explains that 
the normally book-loving girl or boy gets 
pleasure beyond our comprehension from 
what he does not understand as well as from 
the simplest of reiterated jingles. 


Coal costs enough, but vitiated air costs 
still more, paid for in doctor’s bills and re- 
duced capacity for work. This has been 
clearly demonstrated with facts and figures 
by Prof. S. H. Woodbridge of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who gives 
his data in Good Housekeeping for Feb- 
ruary, in an article entitled ‘Fresh Air as an 
Investment.” This is a new and convincing 
treatment of a vital problem. The loss 
from bad air in school-rooms is particularly 
set forth by Prof. Woodbridge. 


The February World’s Work will contain the 
second of Henry Beach Needham’s articles 
on “The Senate—Of Special Interests.” It 
will contain an analysis of the pure food 
legislation. Another notable article will be 
“The Life Insurance Remedy,” by “Q. P.,” 
whose remarkable series of articles on the in- 
surance machine have been widely quoted. 
The third notable article of this issue will be 
Eugene P, Lyle’s revelation of “Conditions in 
Haiti,” the fifth of his series of first-hand in- 
vestigations in the Caribbean. It was Mr. 
Lyle’s article on Santo Domingo, published 
in the World’s Work, that told for the first 
time the actual state of affairs and pre- 
dicted the present revolution. 


Washington, Lincoln, and St. Valentine 
all have proper space in the February num- 
ber of the Woman’s Home Companion, which 
contains plenty of material for the celebra- 
tion of their festivals. The fiction list of the 
magazine includes “Adam and Eve,” by 
Owen Oliver; “The Making of Alderman 
Droghan,” by Ellis Parker Butler; ‘The Trail 
of the Billy Doo,” by William Wallace Cook; 
and “Unknown Territory,” by Otho B. 
Senga. Charlotte Perkins Gilman contrib- 
utes an original essay, entitled ‘(Good Tid- 
ings of Women”; and several illustrated 
articles, ‘Wild Animals of the Stage,” “The 
Carnival Queens of the South,” and ‘Dog 
Heroes of St. Bernard,” add variety to the 
pages. Mrs. Richardson sensibly discusses 
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trained nursing. Helen Marvin talks of 
Miss Farmer’s coking articles 
and Miss Gould’s fashion notes will be found 
as valuable, and Sam Loyd’s puzzles as 
puzzling as ever. Published by the Crowell 
Publishing Company, Springfield, Ohio. $1 
a year, ro cents a copy. 


In addition to its other grave troubles, 
the poor old ‘‘hermit kingdom” of Eastern 
Asia now rests under the stigma of possess- 
ing the most unattractive women in the 
world. Spicy testimony on this point, given 
by a keen observer, will be found in Eleanor 
Franklin’s eighth letter from Korea, printed 
in the current number of Leslie’s Weekly, 
with a page of very interesting illustrations. 
Among other striking pictorial features of 
the issue are H. M. Pettit’s drawing on the 
front showing the dwarfing of old Trinity 
Church at New York by the tall surrounding 
modern sky-scrapers; impressive views of 
the colossal new Croton dam built for New 
York City’s $15,000,000 reservoir (with an 
article by L. O. Thayer); scenes evidencing 
the world-wide spread of the Christian En- 
deavor Society, whose twenty-five years of 
growth is reviewed by L. A. Maynard; and 
attractive groups of photographs on the 
news and amateur contest, the dramatic 
and automobile pages, Mrs. C. R. Miller 
contributes an illustrated account of the 
handling of cattle in Texas; Harriet Quimby 
discloses the secrets of trick bicycling, Gilson 
Willets writes of the mine as the mother of 
our money system, and the different depart- 
ments are replete with good reading. 


In the February Everybody's Mr. Lawson 
closes his history of financial crimes, and it 
is promised that the next issue of the maga- 
zine will begin the chapters relating to the 
remedy for frenzied finance, ‘Soldiers of 
the Common Good,” by Edward Russell, 
treats of government ownership of railroads 
which is an unqualified success, at least in 
Germany. ‘The story of Von Maybach, the 
“man with the jaw like a snow-plough,” who 
alone secured railroad ownership for Ger- 
many, the efficiency of the present admin- 
istration of the railroads and its advantage 
for travellers, as well as certain of its hu- 
morous superficial aspects, make an interest- 
ing narrative. Alfonso XIII. of Spain is 
to be married to a princess of Battenberg, 
and Vance Thompson tells his life-story, 
explains his character, sets forth his pas- 
times, his habits, describes the qualities 
that make his people love him, in a remark- 
ably illustrated article, ‘“His Majesty the 
King of Spain.” Hartley Davis, in his 
second article, “Reporters of To-day,” re- 
lates adventures of newspaper men all over 
the United States. Sir Gilbert Parker’s 
“The Stake and the Plumb-line,’’ a novel- 
ette in two parts, begins in this number. 
Rex. E. Beach’s powerful Alaskan novel, 
“The Spoilers,” has an exiting instalment; 
Chester Bailey Fernald has a dramatic story 
of a father and son called ‘The Boy”; and 
there are unusual humor and charm in Henry 
M. Rideout’s story, ‘“The Padre’s Volcano.” 
“Doil Mildred” is by Anne Story Allen; 
“The Strategists,” by E. Crayton McCants, 
and “Little Stories of Real Life,” by Arthur 
Chase, G. W. Ogden, and Anne O’Hagan. 
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[From the Paxjadz.} 


Where does the cuckoo sleep, baby? 
Down by the great stone tank, 
Where the lizards bask in the sunshine, and the monkeys 
play on the bank. 
Where does the peacock sleep, baby? 
Out in the jungle grass, 
Where the jackals howl in the evening, and parrots scream 
as they pass. 


What does the peacock drink, baby? 
Cream from somebody’s cup; 
And, if somebody isn’t careful, the peacock will drink it 
all up. 
What dves the cuckoo drink, baby? 
Milk from somebody’s pan: 
So run and stop the rascal as quick as ever you can. 


What does the cuckoo eat, baby? 
Candy and all that’s nice, 
And great round balls of brown sugar speckled with silver 
and spice. 
What does the peacock eat, baby? 
Loilipops all day long; 
But baby must go to sleep now, for this is the end of the 
song. 
C.F. Usborne, in Littell’s Living Age. 


For the Christian Register. 


Dilly and Don and the Duck’s Egg. 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 


Something very wonderful had happened 
to Dilly. Now she was running home ‘“‘cross 
lots” just as fast as her two eager feet would 
take her. Dilly was bare-headed. Her hat 
lay forgotten on the floor of Farmer Brown’s 
barn. Her pretty ruffled apron was gathered 
up and held firmly in both hands. The 
wonderful something was in Dilly’s apron. 

All the way up the back streets to her own 
pretty street ran Dilly. Faster than ever 
she flew from the corner home. ‘The nearer 
she came to mother, the more she knew she 
never could wait to tell her all about it. She 
burst into the house. 

“O mother,” she cried. That was all she 
had breath for. But she opened her apron 
carefully. Mother peeped in. ‘There, round 
and white and shining and big, lay an egg! 


“What a big egg,” said motHer. ‘‘Where 
did you get it, Dilly?” 

“Let Don see,” begged Don. 

“Careful, Don,’ said mother. “Eggs 


break so easily, you know. Where did you 
get it, Dilly?” she asked again. 

“Mrs. Brown gave it to me.’ At last 
Dilly’s words tumbled out all in a breathless 
heap. “One of the hens came off her nest 
with six honest true teeny-weeny chicks. 
They’re going to be in Marshall’s window 
for Easter. Will you go with us and see 
them, please, mother? And Mrs. Brown 
had put this duck’s egg in with the hen’s eggs. 
But it hadn’t hatched. So she gave it to 
me. May I color it for Easter? O mother, 
please hurry and say yes.’ 

Mother said yes. Someway Dilly’s mother 
did have the sweetest way of saying yes 
whenever it could possibly be said. 

Behind the kitchen stove were two cup- 
boards. The top one was Dilly’s. The 
lower one was Don’s, In the top cupboard 
in a pretty basket Dilly put her precious 
Easter egg. 

The next afternoon she went down town 
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to buy the dye. Mother was busy. Don 
went to Dilly’s cupboard to find a ball. He 
‘and Tinker were to’have a big game of ball. 

There, with soft pink wool all about it, lay 
Dilly’s big egg. Very carefully Don took 
down the basket. The egg would roll beau- 


if it should break! 

Don shut the cupboard door. He would 
go and ask mother if he might take the egg 
a little while. Just then from outside the 
window came the sound of a hurdy-gurdy. 
Don was a careful little fellow. Of course 
he must go and see the hurdy-gurdy man. 

But first he must take care of Dilly’s egg. 
The cupboard door stuck fast. Where could 
he put the egg? Quick as a flash he pushed 
the basket, egg and all, under the stove. It 
would be quite safe there. 

When Don came home from following the 
hurdy-gurdy man, it was almost dark. As 
soon as he ate his supper, mother put him 
to bed. 

Next morning early Dilly stole downstairs. 
She had thought out a beautiful plan. She 
would color the Easter egg the loveliest blue 
and give it to mother for an Easter gift. 
Blue was mother’s favorite color. 

The kitchen was warm and cosey. Dilly 
laid the dye on the table. ‘Then, like a little 
Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cup- 
board. And, when she got there, still like 
Old Mother Hubbard, she couldn’t find what 


she wanted. There was no egg. There 
wasn’t even any basket. A bit of pink wool 
lay on the shelf. And, look as she would in 
her cupboard, in Don’s cupboard, all over 
the kitchen, this was all she could find of 
her precious egg. 

When mother came, Dilly was still look- 
ing. Mother looked everywhere Dilly had 
looked, and everywhere else, it seemed. 
The egg might have been one of Dilly’s dreams 
so completely. had it vanished. 

“Never mind, dear,’’ said mother. “It 
must be somewhere. Anyway, you shall 
have another egg.” 

But mother didn’t quite understand. 
How could she? She couldn’t know that it 
was over her part that Dilly felt the worst. 

The duck’s egg was to have been mother’s 
Easter gift. Now, even if mother did give 
her another egg, she couldn’t very well give 
it back to her. 

Dilly ate a roll which had big lumps in it. 
She drank milk which tasted salty. Then, 
when it seemed that a sob must come any- 
way, something else came instead. It was 
an odd, tearing, cracking noise. It came 
again and then again. Dilly looked up at 
mother. Mother looked down at Dilly. 

“Crack—crack—crack!”’ The sound came 
from the direction of the kitchen stove. 
Then, before mother or Dilly could do more 
than think and wonder, there was a queer, 
quavering, questioning little ‘‘Quack?” 
After a second it came again, “Quack?” 
Then out from under the stove, dragging it- 
self slowly along, bits of broken shell stick- 
ing to its funny feathers, came a forlorn little 


duck. 
“Oh, oh!’ screamed Dilly. ‘‘O mother, 
it’s a duck! It’s a duck! O mother!” 


But even Dilly’s mother couldn’t answer 
the questions in Dilly’s eyes and voice. And 
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the duck had all he could do to live without 
answering questions. He had to be put to 
bed in pink wool and taken care of. Every 
minute it seemed, he grew bigger and 
stronger. 

When Don came into the room a while 


tifully. How Tinker would chase it! Buty|later, he was greeted by a lusty “Quack? 


Quack?” ; 

“O Dilly,” cried Don. ‘What a pretty 
chicken! Where did you get him?” 

“Tt’s a duck, Donnie,” said Dilly. “It’s 
Dilly’s own dear little duck. Donnie,’’ she 
exclaimed suddenly, ‘‘did you take Dilly’s 
egg?” 

“I didn’t play wiv it, ’cause it would 
break, Dilly,’ said Don. “I only just took 
it down. Then the hurdy-gurdy man came, 
and I put it under the stove. Did it get 
broken, Dilly?” 

“The duck broke it,’ laughed Dilly. 
“Don’t scold him, mother. I’d so much 
rather have my duck than a colored egg. 
Wouldn’ tyou, mother?’ she added anx- 
iously. 

“He'll last longer, perhaps,’ said mother. 

“T’m so glad you like him, mother,” said 
Dilly,—she brought the duck in his basket 
to mother’s side,—‘’cause he’s really yours. 
I was going to give you a blue Easter egg— 
but instead it’s a white duck—for your Easter 
present.” 

Mother laughed as she took her queer gift. 
But she kissed Dilly. ‘I know so little about 
ducks,’’ she said, “I’ll have to ask you, Dilly, 
to take all the care of him just as if he was 
yours. Will that do?” 

“Exactly,” said Dilly. 
the loveliest plans, mother! And, when I 
don’t know, I can ask Mrs. Brown, What 
shall you name him, will Easter do or Lily?” 

Mother looked at her ugly, awkward little 
Easter duckling. ‘No, Dilly,’ she said, 
‘no, I shall name him Hurdy-gurdy.” 


“You do think of 


The Storm’s Little Victim. 


Willis Boyd trudged manfully through the 
deep snow, facing the blizzard-like storm as 
best he could. It was getting late—very 
late—in the afternoon, and he had prom- 
isedto behome early. There had been ashow 
stalled on the railroad, and Willis had yielded 
to the temptation to see what they would 
do with the animals. It had grown dark, 
then, before he had realized it. 

It was a good mile down the road to his 
home, and, remembering his promise and 
his mother’s anxiety at his lateness, he 
started on a run. Then, puffing and pant- 
ing, he stopped for a moment, and thought. 
The snow was so deep and it was so bitterly 
cold that he began to get a little fright- 
ened. 

“T’ll take the railroad home,” he said fi- 
nally, after he had recovered his breath. 
“That’s shorter than this road.” 

He was only a little mite of a chap, and it 
would not take very much more snow to 
come up to his waist. 

“I wish I hadn’t stayed so long,” he mut- 
tered to himself, as he once more trudged 
along. ‘I suppose I ought to get lost just 
for not keeping my word.” 

When he reached the railroad track, he 
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stopped in dismay. It was almost oblit- 
erated. The snow had covered every part 
of it, and except for the white telegraph poles 
he would have concluded that he had made 
a mistake. 

“Ves, this is the right way,” he said aloud, 
after he had studied his surroundings a little 
in silence. ‘I know I’m right, but things 
do look a little queer.”’ 

When he had trudged half the distance 
along the track, Willis heard the loud shriek 
of an engine. He stopped in astonishment, 
and looked up and down the track. ‘There 
was no sign of the headlight of any engine in 
either direction. The boy peered through 
the snow-storm long and hard, and then 
said :-— 

“T guess it must have been down at the 
station. The engine and train couldn’t 
move, and they were blowing the whistle 
just for fun.’ 

Then in an awed voice he added: ‘“‘Sup- 
pose some of those wild animals got out of 
the train and came up this track. They 
might creep up here, and I’d have no chance 
to run.” 

He was thinking of the wild animals in 
the menagerje which had been snowed under 
on the train at the station, and, when he 
heard a peculiar swishing noise down the 
track, he was ready to run. Then the snow 
in that direction seemed to rise up in a great 
mountain and forma beautiful shower. Willis 
had only time to gasp some inarticulate words, 
which expressed his fears, and then he dashed 
off the track to find some hiding- place i in the 
snow-covered bushes. 

But he was too late. The monster was 
upon him before he could run a dozen feet. 
There was a flash of something bright, a 
terrible noise, and then the snow seemed 
to rise up around him in one great heaving 
mass. Willis felt himself picked up and 
carried through the air. He was going so 
long that he did not know whether he would 
ever come to earth again. He knew that 
he was in the midst of a-great cloud of snow. 
It was in his face, ears, and eyes. 

He lay in the snow, while a distant rumb- 
ling noise seemed to jar the very earth around 
him, In a half-dazed way he muttered to 
himself, ‘‘I wonder what it was!’ 

But there was still a good deal for the boy 
to think about and wonder at, for he was not 
yet through with his adventure. When he 
tried to struggle to his feet, he found that he 
was in an immense snow-bank. ‘Try as hard 
as he could, he could not reach the top of the 
bank with his little hands, On all sides there 
were walls of solid snow. 

Willis had a good pair of lungs, like most 
healthy country children, and in this hour 
of need he used them well. He shouted and 
screamed until he thought everybody within 
ten miles must hear him. The silent walls 
of snow, it is true, muffled the sound a little; 
but the noise was great. 

Then his cries seemed to receive an answer. 
@nce Willis thought he heard voices out- 
side, and he renewed his shouts. He was 
overjoyed when there came a responsive 
*“‘Halloo!” 

“Halloo!” shouted Willis. “I’m here!’ 

“Where’s here?” demanded the man’s 
voice. 
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“Here under the’snow bank! I can’t get 
out! Won’t somebody help me?” 

“Yes, I'll help you; but keep shouting until 
I find you.” 

It was a long time before the man found 
the place, and with a good deal of difficulty 
he pulled the boy out and stood him on the 
track. 

“How did you ever get into such a bank?” 
asked the man. 

“J don’t know,” replied the boy, looking 
dubiously at the snow heap, which was nearly 
thirty feet high. “Something came along, 
and the snow just jumped up in a big heap, 
and I went up with it.” 

Suddenly the man began to laugh, and 
then said, “You were standing on the rail- 
road track when it came along?” 

Willis answered affirmatively, and the 
rescuer added: “Why, then, my little man, 
you were picked up by the snow plough of 
the engine, and hurled through the air with 
the snow. See, the tracks are all swept 
clean.” 

True enough, the railroad track was now 
clean and almost free of all snow. Willis 
looked up and down it, and then tried to re- 
call the light, the swishing noise, and the 
sudden upward motion he had experienced. 
Then he added: ‘Yes, that must have been 
it. I thought maybe it was one of the ani- 
mals.”’ 

The two could afford to laugh at it now, 
and, as they trudged homeward, Willis told 
how he felt when buried alive in the snow. 
Later, when he told his mother the whole 
story, she saw the serious side of it, and said, 
“We ought to be thankful to God you are 
alive, Willis, to tell the story.” 

“J am!’ heartily replied Willis—New 
York Christian Advocate. 


When to Cry. 


There are millions of little boys and girls 
in the world who want to do just the right 
thing and the very best thing. But they do 
not always know what just the right thing 
is, and sometimes they cannot tell the very 
best thing from the very worst thing. 

Now I have often thought that there are 
little boys and girls who cry, now and then, 
at the wrong time; and I have asked many 
of the older people, but none of them could 
tell me the best time to cry. 

But the other day I met a man older and 
wiser than any of the rest. He was very. 
old and very wise, and he told me:— 

“Tt is bad luck to cry on Monday. 

“To cry on Tuesday makes red eyes. 

“Crying on Wednesday is bad for children’s 
heads and for the heads of older people. 

“Tt is said that, if a child begins to cry on 
Thursday, he will find it hard to stop. 

“Tt is not best for children to cry on Frj- 
day. It makes them unhappy. 

“Never cry on Saturday. It is too poles 
a day. 

‘Tears shed on Sunday are salt and bitter. 


“Children should on no account cry at) 


night. The nights are for sleep. 

“They may cry whenever else they please, 
but not at any of these times, unless it is 
for,something serious.” 
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I wrote down the rules just as the old 
man gave them to me. Of course, they will 
be of no use to boys and girls who are past 
six, for those children do not cry. The wise 
man meant them for the little ones,—the 
millions of little boys and girls who want to 
do the right thing and {the very best thing, — 
Mary Elizabeth Stone, in St. Nicholas. 


The Intelligence of a Cat. 


One night my wife and I were awakened 
by the door-bell ringing. My wife got out 
of bed and answered the call by asking, 
“Who’s there?’ Not receiving a response, 
she opened the door and in bounded the 
cat with a ‘“‘Meouw,” as much as to say, 
“Thank you for letting me in.” We could 
hardly credit the belief that the cat had 
rung the door-bell, but we were convinced of 
this fact later on. A neighbor called our 
attention to it soon after by saying that she 
had seen our cat ring the door-bell that after- 
noon by standing on his hind legs and with 
his front paws busily engaged in pulling the 
handle up and down until it rang. 

Whenever he wanted to get in the house 
in the night-time, he would ring the bell, 
much to our disgust, so I thought I would 
lock him up in an old hen coop after supper. 
This worked well for a few nights, until he 
got wise to the fact, and then he made him- 
self conspicuous by his absence, and all the 
calling I could do would not bring him in 
sight, although he was very attached to 
me. Later on, however, after we had gotten 
sound asleep, the door-bell would ring again, 
and I would let him in——C. De Vos, in 
Scientific American. 


The Washbear. 


“Come, children, time for breakfast,’’ called 
Madam Washbear, climbing out of the hol- 
low tree where she and her two sons had 
slept all day. The moon was just rising as 
they entered Farmer Brow’s cornfield. Each 
helped himself to a couple of ears, and then 
hurried off to the brook. There Mother Coon 
showed the boys how to shake the corn vig- 
orously in the water and pat it between their 
paws. ‘‘It tastesso much nicer,” she said.— 
Holiday Magazine. 


My little grand-nephew, who was on a visit 
from California, was being carried about 
his grandfather’s farm. He had never seen 
a colt. He looked at it with astonishment 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Where are the rockers?” 
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Pauperism in England, 


Mr, John Burns is the member of Parlia- 
ment elected to represent the Labor Party. 
He is now a member of the cabinet, and it is 
worth while to listen to what he says about 
that much-discussed subject, Pauperism. 
The following is a letter by him, taken from 
the London Times:— 


In his speech at Derby on the 4th inst., 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain is reported to have 
said: “We see that the pauperism of the 
country is rapidly increasing. There are at 
the present time something like one million 
able-bodied men, or men not at all events in 
old age, who are being maintained at the ex- 
pense of the rates of the country in your work- 
houses and infirmaries.” 

These statements are so grossly inaccurate 
and misleading, especially coming as they 
do from a gentleman who was once presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board and 
who should know where to look for reliable 
figures on the subject, that they certainly 
should not be allowed. to go unchallenged. 

In 1849 the mean number of paupers of all 
classes (indoor and outdoor) in England and 
Wales was 1,088,659, or 62.7 per 1,000 of the 
estimated population. In 1900 the figures 
were 792,367, OF 25 per 1,000. 

In 1849 the adult able-bodied paupers (in- 
door and outdoor), excluding vagrants, were 
13.2 per 1,000 of the estimated population. 
In 1900 these were 3 per 1,000. 

It is true that since 1900 there has been an 
increase of, roughly, 100,000 in the number of 
paupers of all classes, men, women, and 
children; but the connection between a rise 
in pauperism and the termination of a long 
and costly war is too well known to require 
explanation. This increase, however, merely 
raises the ratio per 1,000 from 25 to 26.2, 
whilst the number of able-bodied men—and 
this seems to be the point of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s argument, if it has any point. at 
all—remains at the low figure of 3.4 per 
1,000. 

Again, the total pauperism for England 
and Wales on July 1 last, excluding 107,728 
lunatics and 14,920 casual paupers, is, ac- 
cording to ‘the published return, 747,662. 
Of these, 532,778 were in receipt of outdoor 
relief, thus leaving 214,884 indoor paupers. 

Of the 214,884 indoor paupers, only 4o0,- 
366 were ordinarily able-bodied men and 
women, and, of these, 24,856, or 62 per cent., 
were sick or temporarily disabled on the date 
to which the return relates. Lastly, if we 
compare the sick or temporarily disabled, 
who numbered 13,332, with the ordinarily 
able-bodied men in health, we find that the 
latter, as stated in the return, numbered 
7,615. What, then, becomes of the million 
able-bodied mien in the workhouses and in- 
firmaries ? 

It may be of interest in this connection to 
point out that, of all our paupers receiving 
relief from rates (again excluding insane in 
asylums), the children under sixteen years 
of age are about 30 per cent. of the total, the 
women between sixteen and sixty-five about 
20 per cent., the- women ‘sixty-five years of 
age and over about 26 per cent., the men 
sixty-five and over about 14 per cent., whilst 
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the men between sixteen and sixty-five are 
but ro per cent. of the total. 

The above figures relate to England and 
Wales; but, assuming that Mr. Chamberlain 
intended to include the figures for Scotland 
and Ireland, it may be pointed out that the 
daily average number of men receiving in- 
door relief in Ireland not classed as sick, aged 
and infirm, children, lunatics and epileptics, 
is about 2,200, whilst in Scotland there are 
scarcely any able-bodied men in receipt of 
indoor relief. On the most generous esti- 
mate 11,000 to 12,000 able-bodied men in 
workhouses would be an outside figure. 

In these days, when the controversialist 
appeals more and more to the statistician, 
figures should be something more than illus- 
trations. They should illuminate the real 
facts, which in this particular matter are as 
above. 


International Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


At Vienne, France, a monument is to be 
erected to the memory of Michael Servetus, 
the eminent scholar and physician and early 
martyr of Unitarian faith. Fired, perhaps, 
by the example given by the Protestant de- 
scendants of John Calvin in erecting an ex- 
piatory monument to Servetus at Geneva, 
certain citizens of Vienne, of Roman Catholic 
antecedents, have formed an association for 
the purpose of erecting in their ancient city, 
which was for years the home of Servetus, a 
worthy memorial to their distinguished 
fellow-citizen of other days. It was at 
Vienne that he rendered admirable service 
during an outbreak of pestilence, wrote his 
famous book, ‘‘Christianity Restored”; and 
here, too, at John Calvin’s secret prompting, 
he was arrested by the Inquisition, cast into 
prison, all copies of his book except five or 
six burned in public, and he himself con- 
demned to a similar fate. He escaped, in- 
deed, from his impending doom through the 
connivance of friends, and was burnt in effigy 
only in the public square of Vienne in June, 
1553. A few months later, however, he fell 
a victim to Calvin’s intolerance at Geneva, 

The centuries have passed, and to-day 
the grateful citizens of Vienne are preparing 
to do honor to their one-time benefactor. 
The model for the statue is nearly completed 
by the sculptor, Joseph Bernard. ‘The active 
secretary of the committee, Mr. A. Monot, 
writes us that this memorial is to perpetuate 
the eminent man of science, the learned 
student, the good physician and brave wit- 
ness to the truth, and to stand a perpetual 
witness against bigotry, intolerance, and in- 
humanity. Among those who are interested 
in this undertaking is N. Salmeron, former 
president of the Spanish Republic, who 
writes: ‘It is for me a great honor to aid 
by my adhesion this work of reparation, 
which is to glorify one of the victims of re- 
ligious fanaticism, still unfortunately active 


and menacing in Spain, the native country of 


Servetus. All the lofty spirits who are in- 
cluded in your honorary committee are 
entitled to the recognition of enlightened 
and liberal Spain, which strives to-day val- 
jantly for the emdncipation of thought in 
the modern world.” 
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Among the prominent men thus referred/as 
indorsing this memorial are Berthelot, former 
minister of France and ‘member of the French 
Academy; Clémenceau; Leon Bourgeois, 
former president of the Council of Ministers; 
Adolphe Carnot; Henri Brisson, former 
president of the Council of Ministers, and 
now prominently mentioned for the presi- 
dency of the Republic; former Minister 
Doumergue; Anatole France, the eminent 
author; Paul Brousse, president of the Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris; Herriot, the mayor of 
Lyons; all the deans of the medical faculties 
of France, etc. 

A congratulatory letter from the secretary 
of the International Council of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Work- 
ers appears in the columns of the Eclaireur 
of Vienne, with the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the committee. 

A prize of 1,200 francs is offered by the 
ancient Company of Pastors in Geneva for 
the best treatise on ‘“The International Work 


of Calvin.” It must bein French and handed 
in before May 31, 1908. A truly fascinating 
theme! 


The erection of the great monument in 
Geneva, which is to commemorate the labors 
of Calvin and his coworkers in all lands in 
establishing the reformed faith, and the 
political freedom and social integrity it in- 
volved, is being pressed by the committee, 
who hope to dedicate it in 1908. The artistic 
scheme, as shown by the model, comprehends 
a central pedestal crowned with a triad of 
reformers, Calvin, Beza, and John Knox, with 
semi-circular wings adorned with busts of the 
great thinkers and leaders of the Reformation 
in France, England, Holland, the United 
States, etc , and bas-reliefs of great events in 
Protestant history. ; 

That semi-religious, semi-political move- 
ment, the Los von Rom agitation in German 
Austria, has led the civic authorities in Inn- 
spruch, Tyrol, until recently one of the 
most Catholic of communities, to name one 
of their city streets Luther Strasse. The 
horror of the clergy finds expression in de- 
nunciations and protests, but the popular 
voice sustains the action. 

Miss Crabb of Bridport, who has just cele- 
brated her ninety-fifth birthday, is still an 
active superintendent of the Unitarian Sun- 
day-school. She has been connected with 
the school since she entered it as a scholar at 
the age of six. 

It is stated that Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
M.A., is to succeed Dr. Drummond in the 
principalship of Manchester College, the 
Unitarian Theological School at Oxford, 
England. This is good news. No fitter 
selection could have been made than this 
ripe scholar and large-minded, noble man. 

A new book by Dr. Stopford Brooke will 
appear forthwith, consisting of selections 
taken from his manuscripts. 


Cure hoarseness and sore 
throat caused by cold or use 


of the voice. Absolutely harmless. 
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A recent address by Pére Hyacinthe at 
Geneva, on ‘‘The Poem of Life,’ is said to 
have been exceedingly brilliant and impressive. 

Prof. Sen has met with a fine reception in 
England, and his addresses have been greatly 
admired. Speaking recently of our form of 
faith :-— 

“Unitarianism is not simply the name 
for a particular denomination, but it repre- 
sents the great ideal faith of the future, so 
that, when all the beliefs in Christendom or 
in the East have been purified of all those 
telics of supernaturalism and the miraculous 
which must pass away with the progress of 
the times, the faith of the future will be our 
faith. The problem in the East is how to 
harmonize this new life with all that great 
spiritual wealth which they have inherited 
from the Hinduism and the Buddhism of the 
past.” Prof.Sen believes that this new faith, 
which inherits all the spiritual wealth of the 
past, and which must go on being enriched. 
with revelation after revelation in the future, 
is a faith in which all the world, the East 
-and the West, shall be one. 


New York Letter. 


The Unitarian Club of New York held its 
second meeting at the Hotel Manhattan on 
the evening of January 25. As the president, 
Mr. Hitch, was still absent from the city, Mr. 
Slicer presided. 


The subject of the evening was ‘‘The Pres- | 


ent Aspect of Public Morals,” and the speakers 
were Mr. Horace E. Deming, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, and Mr. Geo. H, Ellis of Boston. 

In introducing Mr. Deming, Mr. Slicer said 
that the common moralities in business and 
public life are often lamentably lacking, as the 
downfall of many insurance companies re- 
cently proved. A minister cannot give due 
credit to the vicious side of life. Soin asking 
Mr. Deming, the jurist and business man, to 
speak upon the subject, he knew that the 
matter would be presented by one competent 
to judge judiciously. 

Mr. Deming began by saying that to his 
mind it is difficult to define just what mo- 
rality means; but the standard by which 
men shape their conduct toward other men 
may, in a way, show what is really intended. 
The word has many phrases and is looked at 
from so many points of view, but the utili- 
tarian point was selected as that of the pres- 
ent address. 

The speaker further said that he was a 
pronounced political optimist, even in the 
face of the fact that men the world over 
seem to desire personal advantage. Still 
against that fact was another motive: that 
of holding*the other fellow to his obligation 
to his neighbor. Out of this staté of affairs 
has grown our government and law. To 
make men accountable to others is to- bring 
about civilization. It is the great-question. 
All the political history of England: up to the 
time of our revolution» was the -history ‘of 
holding that govérnment accountable to the 
government. We revolted because we felt 
its encroachment upon the rights of others. 
The desire of self-protection lies at the base 
of a government which aims-to be a repre- 
sentative democracy. Wher this aim is fully 
aequired, then onlyswill there be a government 
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for the people and by the people. It must 
be remembered that the people are all the 
people, not part of the people. 

The old idea of government was one of 
class, 
that to-day. Then all departments were 
separated and governed for the people, not 
by them. 


small voice in the matter. To change this 
a co-ordinate power had to be created. The 
suffrage was widened, until a close approach 
to a representative government has been 
obtained. Political parties have grown 
through intense partisanship, and at the 
time of our Civil War this partisanship 
swayed the people in a manner difficult to 
realize to-day. But the union was preserved. 
A change, then, occurred in our social con- 


We are only beginning to understand | 


The governing class was chosen | 
from among the best, and the people had | 
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altered the character of our civilization. We 
welcomed them; but the government was, of 
|necessity, changed. The alliance between 
| business and politics began to fasten the 
fetters of slavery on America. New York 
State had a boss who became the great 
power. His favor made men flourish or his 
disfavor caused them to sink into obscurity. 
In 1888 people began to realize this, and the 
following fifteen years brought about a 
thoughtful change. Civil: service reform 
came into existence, the separation of city, 
State, and national elections. We got the 
secret ballot,the really secret ballot, and we 
abolished, in the main, intimidation. 

These steps are preliminary steps toward 
getting control of public offices. ‘This is the 
history of all countries. We must overthrow 
absolutism in politics. Gradually we are 


going to control appointive offices, with 
merit principle and civil service appoint- 


ditions. Hordes came pouring in from 
Europe, greater than our birth-rate. This 
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Dinner Sets, Course Sets, Fish Sets, Game Sets, 
Bouillon Cups, Ramekins, Pudding Sets; Single 
dozens of richly decorated plates. 


Marked Down One-Third from the lowest prices ever sold by us at retail. 
Presenting an 


Opportunity 


—FOR— 
Genuine Bargains 


in consequence of our removal to the new store. 

The above are sold for no fault, really first-class wares from the best known 
makers of fine China and Glass. 

Also in the three Art Rooms are choice examples of ornamental china 
pieces from the Crown Derby, Doulton, Royal Worcester, Minton, Royal Vienna; 
also Satsuma and Cloisonne specimens; including paintings on porcelain (framed 
and unframed), vases, statuettes, superb modelling and painting by skilled artists, 
most of which was made to order for us. Will be sold at one-third off lowest 
prices hitherto sold by us. 

The exhibit of Jardinieres and Pedestals, Umbrella and Cane Holders, 
also Bedroom Chamber Sets, is also in the one-third off mark down. 

An attractive Exhibit Table on Main Floor of fine Lamps, costing from 
$5 to $50 each, in the mark down. 

Also in the Glass Dept., desirable specimens of Cut Crystal and Rich 
Color and Gold Bohemian Glass Vases and Stem Ware, consisting of Stem Ware, 
Finger Glasses, etc. 

On a table in Gallery are many ornamental pieces of merit, slightly imperfect, 
at a’ special mark down cut to close. 

All prices in plain figures. 

Inspection and comparison invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
3 CHINA AND GLASS MERGHANTS 
120 FRANKLIN, Cor. FEDERAL ST. 


Cars from North and South Stations Pass Our Doors 
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ment. Weare going through dreadful throes 
to accomplish this, but the pains do no per- 
manent harm to the people. When we gain 
all this, we will have higher morality. Virtue 
is popular, but vce, at present, pays. 

The conduct of our government to-day is 
based upon business standards, and they 
are as low as possible consistent with getting 
as much money as possible. They certainly 
are not the best ethical standards. 

If business men refused to pay the boss, 
the boss would go out of business. Just as 
long as human greed prevails, then business 
men will prevail. The business man must 
dethrone the boss. We are never going to 
have good government conducted upon busi- 
ness standards, 

Rev. S. A. Eliot was introduced by Mr. 
Slicer as an expert in another field of morals, 
the ministerial field. 

Mr. Eliot disclaimed being an expert in 
public morals, but was willing to confess him- 
self one in private morals. He said that 
from his observation he found America a 
good place and growing better. Of course a 
minister is privileged in meeting people on 
the best side of life; but, when the other side 
is seen, much kindness is found in the hearts 
of men. Perhaps that is not a good substi- 
tute for brotherly sympathy, but there is 
much goodness. Civic corruption may mean 
but growth, a mark of progress. The press 
oftimes controls us. Virtue, we must re- 
member, is not news; but graft and other 
vice make news, 

Business is, after all, based upon mutual 
trust. Few buyers know the worth of what 
they buy, and trade is not all corrupt. 

It is a mistake to think that great riches 
can only be made by dishonest men. Money- 
getting may be a gift. Men should use such 
a gift honorably. There is much altruism 
and unselfishness in America. Men and 
women are generous and give lavishly, not 
only of their money, but of themselves, and 
to good causes. 

“If I should warn,’ said Mr. Eliot, “I 
should warn against superfluous criticism. 
We should remember merit. It is always 
easier to paint devils than men. The former 
are imaginary, the latter must be drawn near 
the line.”’ 

Business dishonor is not all the story. 
What are the causes of these evils? Love 
of money, false estimate of success, and mis- 
directed religious teaching. Ideals cannot 
thrive in such an atmosphere. We must put 
up a fight for our ideals. The real posses- 
sions of life, after all is said, are faith, hope, 
and love. Religion has been separated from 
human life, hence progress has been slow. 
We, as Unitarians, should endeavor to bring 
religion into every-day conditions. We must 
keep ourselves true, and not flee as Christian 
did of old. That is moral cowardice. We 
must not desert our posts, but work out our 
ideals. That is the only salvation from the 
evils of to-day. We can never scold people 
into good citizenship. To produce moral 
reform practise the moral religion of Jesus 
Christ, and to-day is the best age in which to 
begin. 

One who knows Mr. Geo. H. Ellis could 
venture a guess as to his position. "As a 
practical business man, he disclaimed for 
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business the standard ascribed to it by Mr. 
Deming. Mr. Ellis believed that the govern- 
ment could be run upon business principles, — 
on the principles practised by the large ma- 
jority of men. A good many things are run 
upon narrow lines, and we pay too little 
attention to the danger lying in the “closed 
shop.”” We should contend against that 
growing evil. The union has too much to 
say, the owner too little. This is an element 
that must be checked. Mr. Ellis said he 
believed in unions, but not the control of 
unions. He wasin no way opposed to labor 
organizations, but they should be run on the 
“open shop” principle. His words had a 
clearing effect, coming from so competent a 
source, and were a grateful closing to the 
evening’s program. 

Mr. Slicer called for opinions from the 
floor; but, as none were forthcoming, the 
meeting was adjourned. H. WNC: 


Euthanasia. 


“The Natural Right to a Natural Death’ 
is a pamphlet reprinted from the American 
Social Science Journal for 1899. 


year of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation, the eminent Connecticut jurist and 
judge, Hon. S. E. Baldwin. A great deal 
of discussion of the question of Euthanasia, 
of which it treats, has latterly been awakened 
by a recent communication in its favor by 
Prof. Eliot Norton of Cambridge, and by 
Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth’s letter to the 
railroad presidents. 

All this literature may be obtained gratui- 
tously, if any reader of the Register cares to 
pursue the subject, by addressing the writer 
as below. Its careful perusal may aid in 
relieving disturbed minds of baseless fancies 
and idle fears, and teach them to be just and 
appreciative toward noble men and women, 
ardent lovers of humanity, who, because they 
have the courage of their convictions and 
love their brethren better than themselves, 
are misjudged, abused, and calumniated. 

Truly, they may say to one another with 
Him of olden time, “Rejoice and be exceed- 
ing glad, for so persecuted they the prophets 
which were before you.”” Charles W. Wendte, 
352 Tappan Street, Brookline, Mass. 


A Graded Sunday-school Curriculum. 


‘The following curriculum is based on the 
publications of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, Boston and Chicago, and arranged 
by Rev. Richard W. Boynton, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

KINDERGARTEN, AGES 5 TO 7. 


First year, ages 5 to 7: “Ali the Year 
Round,” Miss Mulliken; ‘“‘Mother Nature’s 
Children,” Gould; ‘“‘Mother Nature’s Help- 
ers,’ Gould. 


PRIMARY GRADE, AGES 7 TO Io. 


Second Year, age 7 to 8: “God in Nature,” 
Mrs. Wells; “(God in Great Examples,” Mrs. 
Wells; ‘God in Little Deeds,’ Mrs. Wells; 
“God in Bible Stories,’ Mrs. Wells. 

Third Year, age 8 to 9: “Old Testament 
Stories,” Mrs, Lane. 


It was the }, 
annual address of the president for that |: 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
17s Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 374 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. x 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 182s. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
yotional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conyentions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. : 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominationa | 


' work. 


Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs, Charles T. 
Catlin. 

Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people ef the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Emily B. 


. Osborn. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. William G,. 
Harrington. 


Fourth year, age 9 to 10: ‘‘Every-day 
Life” (life of Jesus), Parts I. and II., Mrs. 
Wilson, and ‘‘New Testament Parables,” 
Parts I. and II., Mrs. Wilson. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE, AGES I0 TO 14. 


Fifth year, age 10 to 11: ‘Early Old 
Testament Narratives,’ Lyon; or “Life 
of Jesus for Young People,”’ Brown. S 

Sixth year, age 11° to 12: ‘‘About the 
Bible,’ Horton, and ‘“The Parables,” Eells; 
or ‘Questions for Bible Study,’ Parts I. 
to IV., Dole. 

Seventh year, age 12 to 13: “Life Stud- 
ies,’ (various authors); or ‘““Noble Lives and 
Noble Deeds”’ (various authors). 

Eighth year, age 13 to 14: “Childhood of 
Jesus,’ Gannett; or “Flowering of the 
Hebrew Religion,” Fenn; or ‘Later Old 
Testament Narratives,” Lyon. 


s 
ADVANCED GRADE, AGES 14 TO 18. 


Ninth year, age 14 to 15: “Foundation 
Truths in Religion,” Walkley, and ‘“Teach- 
ing of Jesus,” Slicer; or “Manual of Uni- 
tarian Belief,”’; Clarke; or “Catechism of 
Liberal Faith,” Dole. 

Tenth year, age 15 to 16: “Beginnings,” 
Gould, and “‘The More Wonderful Genesis,”’ 
Simmons; or “The Citizen and the Neigh- 
bor,”’ Dole. 

Eleventh year, age 16 to 17: “Early Old 
Testament Narratives,” Pulsford; or “Scenes 
in the Life of Jesus,” Pulsford; or ‘The 
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Wendte. 
tract), 

Unitarianism and Original Congregational- 
ism in New England, Rev. E. E. Hale (free 
tract). 

There are many other publications which 
would materially assist in unfolding this 
theme. It will not be difficult for teachers 
who are in earnest to find out what these are, 
The above list of titles will be found adequate 
for ordinary purposes. 

Epwarp A. HorrTon. 
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Gospel of Luke,”’ Spaulding and Fenn; or Historical (free 
“Lessons on the Acts,’ Fenn; or ‘‘Lessons 
on the Psalms,” Fenn. 
Twelfth year, age 17 to 18: 
ing of Christianity,” Gannett; or ‘‘The 
Growth of Christianity,” Crooker; or ‘‘Bea- 
con Lights of Christian History,” Walkley; 
r ‘History of the Religion of Israel,” Toy; 
r “A Study of the Sects,” Lyon; or ‘‘Re- 


ligions before Christianity,’ Everett. 


and -doctrinal 


“The Flower- 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


The Study of Unitarianism. 


At a certain stage of study in our Sunday- 
schools there is a desire to know something 
about the origin and development of Uni- 
tarianism. A teacher of the Buffalo Sunday 
School has a class which is now taking up this 
subject. In consultation I have suggested 
and endorsed the following books as being 
helpful to that end. This list I reproduce, 
thinking it’may be of aid to others. - It is not 
necessary to purchase or use all the volumes 
mentioned here. The variety is large enough 
for a wise selection. 

I might add that a knowledge of the liberal 
religious movement is something which ought 
to be the common property of our young 
people, not to cultivate any partisan narrow- 
ness or sectarian zeal, but to prove that this 
heritage of liberty and reason in religion has 
not come without sacrifice. Such a study 
will also tend to prove that there is great 
need at the present time of Unitarianism, 

Old and New Unitarian Belief, by Rev. 
J. W. Chadwick. By mail, postage prepaid, 
$1.22. 

Unitarianism in America, Rev. G. W. 
Cooke. By mail, postage prepaid, $2.14. 

Unitarianism since the Reformation, Rev. 
J. H. Allen, By mail, postage prepaid, $1.20. 

Study of the Sects, Rev. W. H. Lyon. By 
mail, postage prepaid, 56 cents. 

Orthodoxy and Heresy in the Christian 
Church, Rev. E. H. Hall. By mail, postage” 
prepaid, 58 cents, 

New England Unitarianism, Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham. By mail, postage prepaid, 
$1.14. 

The Unitarian Church: Its History and 
Characteristics, Rev. J. H. Crooker (free). 

Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America, Rev. W. C. Gannett. By mail, 
postage prepaid, 15 cents. 

The Rise of Unitarianism in New England, 
Rey. W. C. Gannett. By mail, postage pre- 
paid, 25 cents. 

A Short History of Unitarianism since the 
Reformation, Rev. F. B. Mott. By mail, 
postage prepaid, 30 cents. 

Our Liberal Movement in Theology, Re- 
lating chiefly to New England, Rev. J. H. 
Allen. By mail, postage prepaid, 75 cents, 

Sequel to “Our.Liberal Movement.” » By 
mail, postage prepaid, 50 cents. ; 

A History of Unitarianism, specially in 
Europe, Rev. R. R. Shippen (a free tract). 

Unitarianism as Developed in New Eng- 
land, Rev. Edward A. Horton (a free tract). 

What the Unitarians Believe, Rev. C. W. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


{This department is in charge of Miss Emity B. Os- 
BoRN, Secretary of the Young pears’ s Religious Union, 
ae Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1 ll reports or notices 
ould be sent to her.] 


ESSEX FEDERATION. 

The Essex Federation of the You ¢ 
People’s Religious Union was held in the 
Hale Street Chapel, Beverly, Friday, Jan- 
uary 5, with an attendance of about ninety. 

At 6.30 o’clock a bountiful lunch was 
provided by the members of Unity Guild, 
Beverly, followed later by a devotional ser- 
vice, conducted by Rev. George S. Ander- 
son of Gloucester. 

The president, Rev. Peter H. Goldsmith 
of Salem, with a few introductory remarks, 
then presided at a short business meeting, 
at which seven unions responded to the roll- 
call, showing a representation of 69 dele- 
gates present. After brief reports from 
each union, Rev. William H. Parker of Read- 
ing was introduced, taking for his subject, 
“The Many Me’s,” and bringing forcibly to 
mind the many sides of our characters, and 
especially bodily, social, and spiritual, all 
of which are requisite for a fully rounded 
individual. Mr. Parker urged each one to 
do something daily for the nourishment of 
these three. 

The meeting throughout, so full of spirit 
and enthusiasm, and well interspersed with 
singing, was counted one of the best ever 
held by the Essex Federation. 

After a vote of thanks to the Beverly Guild 
for their generous hospitality the meeting 
closed with a benediction by Rev. Benje- 
min R. Bulkeley of Beverly. 

Grack R. Torr, Secretary pro tem. 


_NOTES. 

The National Union has lately received 
two new unions into its ranks. On Novem- 
ber 20 the Lend-a-Hand Club” of Mr. Dole’s 
church in Jamaica’ Plain became a member. 
This club was formed in April, 1905, and 
early in the fall voted to join the Union. 
Our other new union is the “Junior Parish’ 
of West Newton. The Junior Parish, or- 
ganized last. October, has a large member- 
ship, and is doing enthusiastic work. .. Very 
soon after they had organized the members 
felt that it would be wise to join the National 
Union, and on January 17_ they were form- 
ally. enrolled. 

The directors -are congratulating = 
selves upon the cordial response with which 
their appeal for associate life members is 


meeting. Already sixteen of our friends} M., 
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have enrolled their names on this list. We 
thank these friends for their support and 
encouragement, and hope that others will 
soon follow their example. We are very 
anxious to count one hundred associate 
members by the first of May. 

There are still some copies of the ‘‘Calen- 
dar of the Home Life’ left in Room 11. 
Orders will be promptly filled. Price, 50 
cents and postage. 

The directors intend to establish a ‘Union 
at Large,’ and possibly a ‘School and Col- 
lege Union.” The former will be for inter- 
ested people who live in places where unions 
do not exist, and the latter for ‘‘unioners’’ 
or ‘“‘would-be-unioners’’ who are away at 
school or college. Any one who sends to 
headquarters the name of a possible candi- 
date for either of these unions will do us a 
great favor. Address, Miss Emily B. Osborn, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ASSOCIATE LIFE MEMBERS. 

Rey. Thomas Van Ness, Boston, Mass.; 
Mrs. Van Ness; Mrs. Rebecca B. Warren, 
Boston, Mass.; Dr. Harris Kennedy, Read- 
ville, Mass.; Mrs. Kennedy; Mrs. Augustus 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rey. Frank S. C. Wicks is 
17 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a werld-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


The removal mark-down sale of Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton offers extraordinary bargains, and for the 
reason that their immense stock which must soon be 
moved justifies a sacrifice which is being availed of by 
many intelligent buyers. 


Deaths. 


MARY R. HALL. 

Mrs. Mary R., widow of William G. Hall, for many 
years a prominent dry-goods merchant of Keene, N.H.» 
who died in 1896, passed away at her home, 196 Washing. 
ton Street, that city, Monday afternoon, January 15, 1906, 
at 5.30 o’clock, from bronchitis. Mrs. Hall was born im 
Leominster, Mass., and was the daughter of Dr. Abraham 
and Esperience Haskell. When Mrs. Hall was quite 
young, her parents moved to Ashby, where she lived until 
her marriage. She had been a resident of Keene for the 
past twenty-five years, and a member of the Unitarian 
church. As the nearest relatives, she leaves a nephew and 
a niece, Dr. William and Miss Helen P. Haskell of 
Alton, Ill. The funeral, which was private, was held at 
the late home Wednesday. Interment at Ashby, where 
the body was taken, Thursday 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washingten St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 


cluding offices, 
Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


rooms, and chapel. 


ANTED.— A little girl about six years of age asa 

member of the family, born of educated parents 
neither of whom is living. For erie oe please inquire 
through The Christian Register (S. P. W.), 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 
change and be healthy and we in soe Va.” ? 
Write for facts to one who Olt Mien. 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond Seah. ) 


SS 
ete lady, with experience teaching high grades 
in Boston, is willing to assume care and companion- 
ship of child during European trip, for her own expenses. 
Tutoring if desired. References exchanged. ddress 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston 
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Flagg, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Carleton Ames 
Wheeler, Peterboro, N.H.; Mrs. Isabella W. 
Talbot, Boston, Mass.;' Mrs. Frederic D. 


Hitch, Newburgh, N.Y.; Mr. John W. Cabot, 
Brookline, Mass.; Mr. Thomas D. Howard, 
Springfield, Mass.; Mr. William Hahman, 
Altoona, Pa.; Mrs. Wilmon W. Blackmar, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, Boston, Mass.; Miss Harriet B. Rogers, 
North Billerica, Mass.; Mr. Edward C. Brad- 
lee, Boston, Mass. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted at twelve o’clock, Wednes- 
day, February 7, by Rev. Charles G. Ames 
of Boston. 


There will be three free organ recitals 
at the First Church, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, Boston, Thursdays, 
at 4.30, February 8, 15, and 22, by Arthur 
Foote, organist of the church. 


The Unity Circle Branch of the Women’s 
National Alliance has arranged to have Rev. 
C. W. Wendte give his talk on the ‘“‘Geneva 
Council’ in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Wednesday, February 14, at eleven o’clock. 
All Alliance women are invited. 


The monthly meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Branches of the National Alliance of 
Unitarian Women will be held in Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Monday, 
February 5, at eleven o’clock. Subject, 
“Money-raising.’’ 

The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet with the Jamaica Plain Branch of the 
National Alliance in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Jamaica Plain, Thursday, 
February 8. Mrs. John A. Bellows, Mrs. 
Herbert J. Gurney, and Rev. Henry T. 
Secrist will speak on ‘Religion and the 
Young Person,’”’ ‘“The Sunday-school and 
the Home,” and ‘The Efficient Sunday- 
school.’’ At the afternoon session Miss Low, 
Mrs. Fifield, Mrs. Davis, and others will 
introduce a general discussion on Alliance 
work, and will be ready to answer such ques- 
tions as delegates may ask. 


Churches. 


ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Pilgrim Church (In- 
dependent), Rey. J. H. Applebee: The church 
is experiencing a revival of life and enthu- 
siasm. The annual meeting was attended 
by three-fourths of the church members. 
Hearty applause greeted the announcement 
that Mr. Applebee would remain with the 
church, notwithstanding repeated calls else- 
where. First steps are being taken toward 
a church home, and both minister and people 
are rejoicing over the bright prospects for 
the future. 


FAIRHAVEN, 
Rey. 


Mass.—Unitarian Society: 
Frank Lowe Phalen was installed in 
this pastorate on January 22. Rev. William 
W. Fenn preached the sermon, and Rey. 
Edward A. Horton offered the prayer of 
installation, The fellowship of the churches 
was extended by Rev. William B. Geozhe- 
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gan, and an address to the parish made by 
Rev. Robert Collyer. Rev. Joel H. Met- 
calf, Rev. William Brunton, and Rev. 
Charles EK. St. John also took part in the 
service, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Rev. Lewis G. Wil- 
son, lecturer on the Robert Charles Billings 
Foundation, has just finished two lectures 
before All Souls’ Church on ‘‘The Origins of 
the Unitarian Movement and its Organized 
Life” and “The Future of Liberal Christi- 
anity.” Large audiences, for this city, 
gathered and listened with great interest to 
the graphic history of our church and the in- 
spiring outlook it confronts. These lectures, 
so scholarly and. so far above the contro- 
versial spirit, have gained a new respect for 
our church among many who learned for the 
first time of our work. and purpose. The 
minister has accepted an invitation to preach 
and conduct services at the State University. 
By embracing opportunities like this the 
entire State will be made familiar with our 
thought. 


KaLaMazoo, MicH.—People’s Church, Dr. 
Joseph P. MacCarthy: The church is having 
evening as well as morning services during 
December and January. Both services are 
well attended. The annual Fellowship Sup- 
per was held-on January 1o, and covers were 
laid for one hundred and fifty. Excellent 
reports were made by the Board of Trustees, 
the Women’s Alliance, the Sunday-school, 
the church kindergarten, the Unity Society, 
and the Evening Rest. On January 17 the 
Unity Society held an ‘‘Open Forum” meet- 
ing, taking for the topic, ‘““The Jew in His- 
tory.” At the morning service on January 
21 a Recognition Service was held for twenty- 
three who had united with the church dur- 
ing the past few weeks. At the evening ser- 
vice, January 28, a service was held in 
recognition of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Franklin. Prominent 
speakers of the city assisted in the service. 
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MINNRAPOLIS, MINN.— First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin: The First 
Unitarian Church of Minneapolis is happy in 
having successfully solved the serious prob- 
lem created by the death of its beloved min- 
ister for twenty-four years, Rev. Henry M. 
Simmons, in the choice, as his successor, of 
Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin of Helena, Mont., 
and formerly of Humboldt, Ia. Mr. Hodgin 
began his pastorate on the first Sunday of the 
new year, and in his opening sermon com- 
mended himself to his people in a way that 
promises a long and pleasant relation. He 
spoke of Mr. Simmons’s pastorate as a 
cycle that had completed itself, and of his 
own coming as the beginning of a new period 
of life, whose history was yet to be written. 
Such relations as those of minister and people, 
he said, could not be made by force of contract, 
but must slowly grow up through invisible and 
intangible influences spreading from one to 
the other through the years. The sermon 
made a strong impression, which has been 
confirmed on the Sundays since, so that there 
seems little doubt that Mr. Simmons’s pulpit 
has found the right occupant, a man who 
is worthy to carry on its fine and high min- 
istry of true spiritual culture, On Friday 
evening, January 26, a largely attended 
reception was given for Mr. Hodgin by the 
Women’s Club of the church. Some of his 
former parishioners in Humboldt who have 
removed to Minneapolis are coming in to add 
their strength to his new work. ‘The service 
of installation will be held on Sunday even- 
ing, February 11. The principal addresses 
will be made by Rev. Wilson M. Backus of 
Chicago, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, and Rev. Richard W. Boynton, 
of Unity Church, St. Paul. Other speakers 
will be Rev. Henry B. Taylor, of St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church, St. Paul, a classmate 
of Mr. Hodgin at Meadville, and a representa- 
tive of the church yet to be chosen. 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—First Parish, Rey. Will- 
iam W. Peck: The annual parish supper and 


iad PLK. 


RAIN 
and $30.00 


COATS—Former prices $20.00, $25. 
Fé : Sow'Si0.00 


and 
$3 50 $1.00 

et RTS— “Former ‘prices “$3. po on and 
$4.59. w $2.00 

PAJAMAS—From “Madras, French Neotione 

Cheviot and Silk, former prices $5.50, $7. 50, 
$9.50, $16.50 and $25.50 
$1.75, 


Sear Heri cto — $2. 005 Hey 2 


$3.50, $6.50 and $13.50 


Men’s Underwear 


Medium and Heavy, 
$2.50, $4.50 and $9.00 
$1.00, 1.25, $2.00 a wt 50 


former prices os ~ 


ORE 
HOSTERY,” former Prices” "$x. 50, 


former prices 750, Des pe sad 
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meeting was the largest in the history of the 
church. Almost two hundred were at the 
tables and remained to the business meet- 
ing. The reports of the allied societies 
showed increased efficiency and widening 
range of service. The treasury provided for 
all bills, including a large one for repairs. 
The parish roll proved the steady gain in 
adherents. A series of ‘“‘Neighborly Ser- 
vice” is in progress in connection with the 
afternoon vespers, the pastors of the Metho- 
dist, the Baptist, the Evangelical Congrega- 
tional, and the Episcopal churches giving, 
in turn, the address. 


NEwBurRyport, Mass.—First Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. Lawrence Hayward: The work of 
this parish is going on well and all the re- 
ports are cheerful. The young minister is 
taking up his duties earnestly and hopefully, 
and his pulpit work promises to rank well 
with that of the honored men who have pre- 
ceded him, 


Sat LAKE City, Utau.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Frank Fay Eddy: The fall 
and winter has been one of constant activity 
with us. The interest in the Sunday ser- 
vices is well sustained. The Sunday-school is 
growing, and has now an excellent and faith- 
ful corps of teachers, Our teachers and 
scholars are proudly wearing a button bear- 
ing on its face a picture of Unity Hall and 
the letters U.S.S., which means Unitarian 
Sunday School. The reports at our annual 
meeting were encouraging. ‘he increase 
in the regular income of the church has been 
about five hundred dollars during the past 
year. There was still a deficit, however, 
part of which was carried over from the year 
before: An attempt is being made to raise 
this amount and at the same time increase 
the subscriptions so as to make its recurrence 
unlikely. Our problem is now entirely one 
of finances. This church is still partially 
in the formative stage, but with a loyal.and 
efficient company of men and women for a 
nucleus and hundreds of people in the in- 
terested stage. But Salt Lake is a city of 
high prices, and it costs something to main- 
tain our church here in an efficient state. 
But we have now a splendid personnel as our 
officers and board of Trustees, and, with our 
handsome and centrally located hall, the 
situation grows more encouraging all the 
while. Our ladies’ auxiliary, Unity Circle, 
is tireless and successful in every undertak- 
ing. Their receipts for last year were over 
a thousand dollars. This is a good report 
from thirty-four women. Unity Club is 
giving a monthly series of lectures and has 
a Shakespeare section which meets every 
other week for study. The Young People’s 
Union meets every other Sunday. evening 
and listens to a paper on some Unitarian 
leader, after which refreshments are served 
and a social hour is enjoyed. In fact we 
are very much alive out here in the city of 
the Saints, 


Danish Resources. 


Denmark is one of the smallest nations in 
the world (a little over two and a half million 
inhabitants), and also one of the poorest in 
natural resources, possessing neither min- 
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erals nor timber. It is mostly a low, flat 
country, with no sheltering hills (no part 
being more than 550 feet above the sea- 
level); its soil light and sandy, composed of 
the washings of granite hills in Norway and 
of peat. Yet, notwithstanding the country’s 
paucity of resources, the wealth of the in- 
dividual Dane, according to statisticians, is 
placed next to Great Britain. And the 
wealth of Denmark is more evenly distrib- 
uted than here: there are not so many ex- 
tremely rich, nor so large a submerged pov- 
erty-stricken residue. The Danish farmer 
owes nothing of his prosperity to freedom 
from rates and taxes. On comparison of 
farms, great and small, his state and com- 
munal taxes work out on an average of from 
eight shillings to nine shillings per acre. 
But the great idea of the Dane is to make 
himself so proficient as to enable his prod- 
uce to compete 
If he can do that with a fair amount of 


success, he is not afraid to work and to pay | 


for it—Christian Life. 


An Elastic Appetite. 


The American black bear has an appetite | 
that may be appropriately termed elastic. | 
He will kill a thousand-pound steer or cap- | 
ture the tiny field mouse for a meal with | 
equal indifference. If a pig or a sheep is not | 
handy to his reach, he will dine on a colony | 
of ants or a nest of wood grubs. He will| 
feast on dainty birds’ eggs or sweet stores 
of wild honey and on the foulest carrion with 
like gusto. He will fish for the savory trout, 
but at the same time snap any warty toad | 
or slimy lizard that may happen along that | 
way. He will seek the luscious wild plum 
when it has ripened or the wild grape among | 
the branches where the vine clambers and 
bears its fruit, but will not miss the oppor- 


in the world’s markets. | 


tunity to make food of any snake that may 
lie in ambush’ there for birds that come to 
peck at the plums or grapes. The bear has 
a comprehensive palate. There is scarcely 
a thing in the animal or vegetable kingdom 
that will not tickle it.—Selected. 


Butterfly Migration. 


One of the most beautiful sights in the 
world is the annual migration of butterflies 
across the Isthmus of Panama. ‘Toward 
the end of June a few scattered specimens 
are discovered flitting out to sea; and, as 
the days go by, the number increases, until 
about July 14 or 15 the sky is occasionally 
almost obscured by myriads of these frail 
insects.—Boys of Our Empire. 


Bere and Chere. 


| Large masses of amber have recently been 
| discovered in cretaceous strata on Staten 
| Island, now the borough of Richmond of the 
|city of New York. The deposits are being 
commercially worked. It is thought that 
some of this amber may be the product of 
sequoia-trees that grew the Atlantic 
coast in cretaceous time. 


on 


A French writer in a scientific magazine 
tells of the great ocean depths of 28,000 
to 30,000 feet, the temperature tending 
toward zero, the perpetual darkness reign- 
ing below depths of about 1,280 feet. At 
that level plants, deprived of light, cannot 
exist. The animal life must be carnivo- 
rous. The organs of sight, not being used, 
have become atrophied and disappeared. 
Yet there is light even in that sightless 
world. A German exploring ship found 
a fish with enormous eyes at a depth of 
6,400 feet. 
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Pleasantriecs. 


Uncle Eben, in the Washington Séar, says, 
“Tt takes a mighty conscientious man to allus 
be able to tell de difference ’tween when he’s 
tired an’ when he’s lazy.” 


It was the first case ever tried in Stony 
Gulch, and the jury had sat for hours argu- 
ing and disputing. At last they straggled 
back to their places, and the foreman, a tall 
mountaineer, expressed the general opin- 
ion. ‘We don’t think he did it,’’ he said 
slowly, ‘for we allow he wa’n’t there; but 
we think he would of ef he’d had the chanst.” 
Youth's Companion. 


The minister’s wife had an unwelcome 
visitor in a very talkative scandalmonger, 
so the minister went out for a stroll. Re- 
turning half an hour later, he called out, 
“That old cat gone, I suppose?” “Yes,” 
said his wife (who had still her guest talking 
to her), “I sent it home in a basket, my dear, 
this morning.” What do you think of that 
for presence of mind and absence of cat?— 
Christian Life. 


At the Whistler exhibition in Boston a 
woman said: “In Paris Mr. Whistler and an 
English painter got into a very turbulent 
argument about Velasquez at a studio tea. 
Mr. Whistler at one point in the argument 
praised himself extravagantly. The English- 
man, listening, sneered, and said at the end: 
‘It’s a good thing we can’t see ourselves as 
others see us.’ ‘Isn’t it, though,’ said Mr. 
Whistler. ‘I know, in my case, I should grow 
intolerably conceited.’’’—Chicago Chronzcle. 


It was Tuesday morning. The clothes had 
been washed, dried, and folded, and common 
sense pointed to the fact that it was ironing 
day; but cautious Scandinavian Tillie, the 
new maid, was not going to make the mis- 
take of going ahead before being sure that 
she was right. Before committing herself to 
the obvious task, she poked her head into 
the dining-room to say, appealingly, ‘‘Meesis, 
I skuld like to speak something.” ‘What is 
it, Tillie?’ ‘Skal I cook some flat-iron?”’ 
asked Tillie, earnestly.—Y outh’s Companion. 


Rev. Kong Yin Teb of Honolulu was de- 
scribing in Philadelphia the horrors of lep- 
rosy. ‘‘An American, a tourist, I suppose, 
is almost afraid to look at a leper, isn’t he?” 
a Baptist minister asked. “Indeed he is 
afraid,” said Mr. Yin Teb, smiling. ‘Does 
he run away?” “Well,” Mr. Teb replied, “I 
wouldn’t quite like to say he runs away; but 
he retreats pretty briskly. If you saw him 
going for a doctor at that speed, you would 
be altogether warranted in thinking that 
somebody was dreadfully sick.” 


Mark Twain at a dinner in New York told 
a story from his native town of Hannibal, 
Mo. “Scarborough was one of those men 
with nothing evil absolutely known against 
them who are yet looked on with suspicion. 
Scarborough, for a poor man, ate too much 
chicken. And one day the blow fell. He 
was arrested for chicken stealing, and a wit- 
ness was called to testify about his charac- 
ter. ‘Did you ever know this man to steal 
poultry?’ said the lawyer for the defence. 
‘No, I never did,’ said the witness. ‘But this 
is what I do know: If I was a chicken and 
Jonathan Scarborough was about, I’d roost 
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Educational, 
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